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For the name of your nearest stockist, please write to 


the Ideal ToObaecce Holmes, Shoe Manufacturers, Norwich 


may lead you to the true, 
deep, lasting friendship 
of the pipe,—one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest joys 


Gillineham, Kent. 
“7 feel | must write you a few lines in appreciation of 
“ Barneys Tobacco. 
‘1 have been trying to smoke a pipe for years, but after 
“a few days have bad to give in. Then I] had the 200d 
“ fortune to strike Barneys. It is splendid, and the 
“ flavour is much better. 
“1 bave already recommended it to two of my friends— 
“both pipe smokers of long standing—who are as 
‘ enthusiastic about it as I am.” 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment. 


They L* Tax paid by 
Yielu 4 - the Society 


No depreciation of capital, no initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. For 
investment Brochure, write to the General 
Manager. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 








Smokers of Barneys are of all ages and callings. 
Week by week, from places near and far, they 
write in praise of its constant charm ; and grateful 
and proud we are to publish their spontaneous 
comments. 
All original letters can be inspected 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE! 


in your quest for the tobacco of abiding joy, you are 

asked to give trial to Barneys—which has won so many 

friends from the recommendations of older smokers. 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mid), Punchbowle (fu/l), 4/5 the oz. each. 
(325) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 


Assets £18,500,000 Reserves £1,380,000 
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a) Assets exceed £86 ,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 
The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 











From this great enterprise... 


lee i ae 


. ..comes the Medway multi-wall sack—behind it the vast resources 
and technical experience of the Reed Paper Group, one of the largest 
paper-making organisations in the world. It was here at their Aylesford 
mills that Reeds first produced on the wide high-speed machines the 
tough Kraft paper from waich Medway sacks are made. Now Reeds 
are the largest producers of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe and it is 
due largely to the progressive policy of Medway Paper Sacks that the 
multi-wall sack, developed and introduced by them to one industry after 
another, has been adopted so widely as the modern method of packaging. 


We manufacture ev ype of multi-wall sack—sewn, pasted 
ol stapled, ed al open- ; ing the Medway 
Sealdsac. Please write for details 4 Medway sack filling and 

i machines and free packagii advisory service. 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


DIVISION OF THE Reed PAPER GrouP 
LARKFIELD, NR. MAIDSTONE, KENT. TELEPHONE: MAIDSTONE 7242 

















SDS SOME SEES BOGIES 


S1LicoNn 


JLICON is, next to oxygen, the most abundant of all the 
fe ale in the earth's crust. It is never found free ia 
nature but occurs, combined with oxygen, in quartz, flint, 
sandstone and many other minerals. Emeralds, aquamarines 
and the semi-precious stones, amethyst, opal and zircon, all 
contain silicon. Pure silicon can be produced in two forms 
—as a hard crystalline solid and as an amorphous brown 
powder — but it is chiefly important in compounds such as 
silicon dioxide (silica) and metallic salts of silicic acid, known 
as silicates. Silica sand, a nearly pure form of silica, is used 
in glass-making and in the manufacture of silicon carbide, 
better:known as “ Carborundum * — an abrasive material 
almost as hard as diamond. Clay, an important raw material 
in the manufacture of bricks, pottery and Portland cement, 
is a compound of silicon, oxygen and aluminium. Silicon is 
also the basis of the complex organic compounds known as 
“ silicones”, now being developed for use in paints, 
varnishes and lubricants. 

Silicate of soda, produced from sand and sodium carbonate, 
is made in large quantities by I.C.I. for use as an adhesive in 
the manufacture of cardboard boxes. It is also used in soap 
powders, in the surface treatment of 

concrete, and to make “ waterglass ” for 

egg-preserving. In addition, U.C.I. 

produces sodium silicofluoride—a 

by-product of fertilizer manufacture — 

used in the production of opal glass and 

vitreous enamels. 
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Fawley .... 
Kurope’s 
largest 


Oil Refinery 


85/ MAG NESIA zp Monufocturers . . THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD., DARLINGTON 
e Snsulrlion Insulation Contractors 


. THE DARLINCTON INSULATION CO. LTD., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


LEME I Fie , Sheet Metal Fabricators . §. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD., TEAM VALLEY, CATESHEAD UPON TYNE 


When 
the 
Joinery 
is by 





‘CHEMICALS 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Unemul Wax Emulsion and 
special starches play a large 
part in modern papermaking 
—ensuring a high standard 
you read. of beater sizing and surface 
SPENCE Aluminium sizing for all types of paper 
Sulphate, Sodium Aluminate, and board. 


The cry of “ Timber! *’ is but 
the start of a long series of 
processes which go into the 
manufacture of the paper 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. WIDNES LANCASHIRE 
LONDON - NCHESTER - 


a 
+ Sheet Metalwork 
“4 * ey Gt AY Ss 


Seructural Steel - Woodworking - Wire Fencing & Gates 
Cac 29 
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coprrey Davis 


anywhere... 
anytime. 


chauffeur-driven 


s / 


a We self-drive 


Ee % y Seur-pRIVE: 1951 S-seater 


)) ie YP MORRIS-OXF ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
SS WZ MORRIS-OXFORD and ARMSTRO saloons 


Dao CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN : 1951 ROLLS-ROYCE 6-passenger Limousines and 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 6-passenger Limousines and 3/4-passenger saloons 
CAR WILL MEET YOU ANYWHERE—ANYTIME 
YOUR DRIVING LICENCE and all documents obtained 
TOURS AND ITINERARIES PLANNED 


Special short-term contract rates for periods of three months or longer between September and May. 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS—ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


callor write | 7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
telephone | TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 Cables: Quickmilez, London 
cable | Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GlAdstone 6474) 
Regent fuel and lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars 
BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 





Wouldn’t Bill have loved this! 
Let’s send him a cable! 
It’s the first re-union he has ever missed. 
And he wouldn’: have missed this one if 
the time schedule of that bridge job in Rio 
hadn’t been knocked for six by the weather. 


But let’s send him a cable. 
signed by all of us—TI’ll phone it 


year” 
through from here. 


“ See you next 


a CABLE means so much and costs so little 


CABLE & WIRELESS SERVICES 
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Lord Bicester’s grand chaser Silver 
Fame will probably go down to 
| fame as the “King of Cheltenham” 
where he has won 9 times, been 
second twice, and only once un- 
placed. Except at Aintree, he has 
never fallen in a race. He solds the 
| time record for the Cheltenham 
| Gold Cup, also for 4 miles on the 
; same course. Altogether, he won 
23 chases and a total of £13,790. 
Except at Aintree, Silver Fame has 
proved a well-nigh faultless jumper 
his two time records are sufficient 


COPEs 











Copes WHY THEY WON’ Series | 


Famous Chasers 


No. 6 SILVER FAME (Ch.1939) 
Werwolf—Silver Fairy | 





indication of his speed over long 
distances. His grim determination 
in a close finish was demonstrated in 
the Gold Cup—when, after appear- 
ing beaten at the last fence, he 
snatched victory in the last stride. 
This season’s records not included 


Judged on past performance, the most 
dependable investment is an account with 
Cope's. Behind every transaction is a tradi- 
tion of 56 years’ personal service to 
sportsmen, based on integrity and fair 
dealing. Write today for free brochure. 


] DAVID COPE 11. 
3 | LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON EC4 


‘| 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants’ 


| 
| 
| 
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Soreclony® 


ALL-~PULLMAN 


DQ) 


A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 


24% 
© per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 

investment in the Abbey National. For further particulars, 

apply for a copy of the Society's Investment Booklet and 
Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
” Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Abbey House, Baker St., London, N.W.! 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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On the job for 


Behind the glow of molten metal in a Newton 
Chambers foundry, amid the hiss of engines 
and the hum of cranes, are the steady hands 
and cool nerves of men who understand iron. 
Like their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
before them these men have achieved a 
toughness, a cheerfulness, a sureness of touch, 


158 years 


which typify those who work with intractable 
materials. Upon the skill of such men depends 
the quality of the great castings for which 
this firm is famous. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development rests on the 
sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 
experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, 
FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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uxuriously Yours) 


Soothing warmth to lull you into slumber, gentle heat to charm away 
pain and to bring comfort in sickness, intensive warming to combat 
chills . . . it’s Falks Honeycomb Electric Blanket. 
Three heats at the flick of a switch (1) for over-all warmth (2) for 
warming lower half of bed (3) for intensive over-all heat and thorough 
airing. Size 50° x 30". 
r } In maintaining health and restoring health it can pay its cost over and 
THE RIVIERAS over again. With its beautiful detachable cover of pink or blue woo! 
OF ITALY and satinette it costs only £14.1.3., purchase tax paid 


' 
enchanting resorts of international fame... | [shel] y by 
BIG REDUCTIONS FOR TOURISTS’ ON THE 
COST OF RAILWAY TRAVEL AND PETROL. 
‘TRAVEL AT WILL” RAILWAY TICKETS— ELECTRIC BLANKET 


PETROL COUPONS. Obdtainable from usual electrical suppliers 
Write for full details to: 


Ir ‘ Ital: S. Tourts Dihice (ENT), | 
it tein FALKS, U DEPT., 91, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 
West End Showrooms: 20, MOUNT ST., PARK LANE, LONDON, W. | 











THE SOAP THAT GIVES COMPLETE 
ALL-OVER PROTECTION NIGHT & DAY 


CIDAL is a high grade, pleasantly perfumed toilet 
soap containing Hexachiorophene, the wonderful 
germicide siready proved and enthusiastically 
accepted by our American cousins The Hexa- 
chlorophene in Cidal prevents body-odours and 
keeps the user's skin fresh and healthy 


% A MILD AND GENTLE TOILET SOAP 


CONTAINING HEXACHLOROPHENE 
— THE IDEAL GERMICIDE 


* 
% RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS i, 7 } 
# ONLY ilid. PER TABLET ‘ Wee ° ° oe 
Ootenedie from of drenches of Timothy Wht & Teriort Lie ete ; 
ChOOLE Le hytong 


B.O.A.C. ISSUE ONLY 
-Z= VAYLE FULLY FASHIONED NYLONS 
sadn Sex et Feckahion: ty TO THEIR STEWARDESSES 


J-BIBBY & SONS LTD VayYLe 60 gauge fully tashioned ScortisH NYLONS 
| have every good feature of a beautiful stocking 





‘(ae 2 0 68 624 + 8 
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Christmas Party 


What are they talking about 


No, they’re not talking about Father Christmas. 
They're talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who 
really understand, and really think about their gin 
drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it is triple 
distilled. This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 
end perfectly clean to the palate. 


Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
Price 33/9 per bottle; 17/7 per half-bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BEEFEATER 
iT 18 TRIPLE 


DISTILLED! 
JaMES BUBROUCGCHE itD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, 


BUTTON BOaD, 6.8.11 





On the knees of the Gods... 

THE The gods of the Old World were an unpredictable lot. 

What with the tantrums of Zeus and Hera’s petty 

WHOLE jealousies, it’s a wonder Jason ever brought home 

FAMILY | the Golden Fleece at all. With the NEW WORLD, 
CAN HEAR 


however (and we refer particularly to the NEW 
AT ONCE... WORLD 1840 GAS COOKER), you 


may feel completely confident. 
It will never fail you in moments 


of need and you don’t have 
..- When Grandma comes on “long distance” 


to venture into unknown 
no time is lost over repeated greetings. All 
the family can gather round and share the 


realms to find it. Why 

ious 3 minutes by using a FONADEK. not see it yourself at your 

Mother dials her number, hangs the receiver on ; > 

the FONADEK and continues her work whilst local gas showrooms 

— eas pans A FONADEK equally You'll have a far richer 

saves the time of the ; 

Executive in office or prize than Jason ever 
factory. gubiisbichiniglichpininiactaraaittese, 4 

Further details and 


dreamed of, when you 
For use with external and | | 
literature on sequest. cuaee Dereran: setapoones 


PONADER 


Step react wate 











can say — 


or me! 
Dept, P.3. FONADEK (BRAN 


VIVIAN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 17. "there: Bi 


m, HARborne 
London, MAY fair 3356 


SON) LIMITED, 
rmingha #. 980 








FEEL FRESHER 
FEEL FITTER 
FEEL BETTER 


‘SUPAVITE’ is now in greater potency to 
counter the increasing strain of modern life 


Two ‘Supavite’ cap- 
sules will supply you 
with your full daily 
needs of Vitamins A, 
Bi, Be, C, D, E, and 
Nicotinamide . . . in 
addition ‘Supavite’ 
provides Iron, Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus, 
the essential minerals 
without which you can- 
not obtain the fullest 
nutritional benefits 
from the Vitamins. 


Compare 
these high 
potencies 
and 
insist on 


FORMULA 


BechAMBER Copeuiceontains 
Vitamin A 6,000 L.U. 
Vitamin D .. 1,000 1.U. 
Vitamin E 1 mg. plus 
ene minim wheat germ oil. 


Eech BLACK capsule contains 


Vitamin By 1 me. 
Vitamin Bz (Riboflavin) 1 mg 
Vitamin C «« «» Omg 
Nicotinamide.. .. .. 10 me 
Iron (Ferrous) + «- 17 me 
‘alcrum . 


vlamin 
nol less than stated in formuia 


SUPAVITE 


Of all Chemists 5/- for 15 days’ supply 


The Angier Chemical Company 


Limited, 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 | 
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A 


HEATING 


DEMISTING 


DEFROSTING ©: 


ih 
+ ¥.¥ 


1, \ 


Write for descriptrve leaflet MHP/A ta: 
DELCO-REMY-HYATT DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. Grosvenor ROAO - LONDON - S.w.t 








Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “stuf”, in humans and in material, that 
determines the quality of paper. Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example. Superintending the. beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 
as the “‘stuff”’), Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of puips which will give 
him the right “stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. 

Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, as a young man. Apart from war service (“finish- 
ed as.a sergeant in the gunners”’) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 


’ and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 


to go on-its way to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
whether it be for the many hundreds of 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 


is made of . .. 


The whole wealth Boweters craftsmanship, experience and 
research in the art of making paper—the ‘know-how’ in short 
— — is freely at your service. 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
———— ee 


V——_—— 
GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA- AUSTRALIA - SOUTH APRICA- U.S.A- NORWAY - SWEDEN 


* Fictitious name for a real character. 
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OrrictaL hints on how to 
obtain more warmth from the 
coal ration have been issued. 
One very effective method is to 
shovel it rapidly from one 
corner of the coal cellar to 
another and then back again. 


EMPIRE 4A STAFF ] 





“Free om Danish ParRLiaMENT 
BurLpine 

An attempt was made to set fire 
to the Danish Parliament building 
to-day. Two members of Parliament 
found a heap of papers and wood 
burning outside one of the com- 
mittee rooms, and the first was put 
out with extinguishers." —The Times 


And the second? 
a 


The Russian paper Soviet 
Sport alleges that the recent 
reconnaissance of the ap- 
proaches to Mount Everest by 
Mr. Eric Shipton’s party was 
organized by “cunning agents 
of British Imperialism” for 
“political and military espion- 
age.” The only information of 
military value so far revealed 
by the expedision is that there 
still seems to be a shortage 
of proper boots among the 
Abominable Snow-troops. 


DD 
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CHARIVARIA 


Simple little rhyming 
couplets, sometimes quite mean- 
ingless, are often composed by 
tiny tots even before they can 
write, a schoolmaster says. 
This possibly throws some light 
on the origin of the mottoes in 
Christmas crackers. 


A new kitchen machine is 
advertised which kneads, pulps, 
grates, chips potatoes, peels, 
mixes, minces, whips cream and 
grinds coffee. Tests are now 
being made on quicker methods 
of describing it. 

721 


Zurich Museum has ex- 
changed Lenin’s tea-strainer 
with Russia for twenty-three 
Chinese antiques. At that rate 
Karl Marx’s tomb in Highgate 
Cemetery ought to get us back 
most of the Lena goldfields. 


a 


“One Tria WovuLp po ror 
Ruesy Se.ecrors” 
News Chronicle 


Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
a 


“London,” declares a French 
visitor, “is one of the few cities 
where the taxi-drivers are 
almost invariably polite.” Well, 
it’s nice to think that they 
manage to show the flag some- 
times. 


“Penny Pools investors are 
often surprised when a losing 
team pick up two points. This is 
only because they did not expect 
it."—Evening paper 


Right first time. 








THE MORTGAGEE 


AMP and decay had long since taken hold of the 

cottage, and weeds had piled untidy wreaths 
about its rotting walls. 

A pair of uneasy eyes peered out from the dusty 
windows, glittering above a great hooked nose which 
jutted from the sinister depths of a black, swirling 
moustache. Every few moments a claw-like hand 
rose and gently tobogganed down its dark glossy slopes. 

Jasper Stoneheart returned to the rickety table in 
the centre of the room and creaked into a chair. 
Occasionally he cackled to himself; more often he 
sighed at the memories evoked by the pile of dusty 
mortgages on the table, which, if truth be told, were so 
much paper now. For long ago, in a moment of weak- 
ness, Jasper had put himself beyond the pale by 
keeping his promise to marry some poor innocent girl. 

Thereafter respectability had taken its toll of 
Jasper’s moral and financial resources until, too proud 
to draw the old-age pension, both he and his properties 
had slowly succumbed to the depredations of time. 

Suddenly, in the silences of his shunned and 
neglected world, he heard a twig snap. With a mut- 
tered oath he swept his precious documents into an old 
hunting-crop case and went to the window. His eyes 
were very beady and he stroked his moustache 
furiously. 

Resolute footsteps wereapproaching! They stopped, 
and the rusty knocker began to hammer vigorously on 
the door. There was a silence, and Jasper guessed that 
the knocker had come away in his visitor’s hand. 

Selecting a suitable oath from -his repertoire, he 
uttered it and shot back the bolts. The door fell 
outwards, flat at the feet of a handsome girl. She 
smiled and held out the knocker: “Sorry about this, 
but if you’ve got a screwdriver handy it won’t take a 
minute to fix.” 

Jasper started back, then, ignoring the knocker, 
started forward: “‘I am Jasper Stoneheart,” he said in 
ringing tones. 

“Thank you, I’m Betty Smith.” She waved a 
paper in Jasper’s scowling face. “I am here on behalf 


,” 


“ Mine just says ‘ Honi sott qui mal y pense 


PUNCH, December 26 1951 
“Stay!” cried Jasper advancing a pace. “Ere 
night falls you will be mine!” 

“Be what?” 

“Mine!” said Jasper hoarsely, and seized her round 
the waist. ‘“‘Ah——” he began, then sat down heavily. 

Betty had applied pressure just above his patella, 
correctly estimating his centre of gravity. “I shouldn’t 
try that again. Now, this paper 5d 

“Aha, me proud beauty,” said Jasper getting to his 
feet, “‘a girl o’ spirit, I see.” He leered at her. “I 
like a girl with spirit. Come, my pretty one, Jasper 
will——” 

Neatly sidestepping his lunge, she quietly threw him 
to the ground and placed one foot on him. 

Jasper writhed with mingled fear and rage, mouth- 
ing horrible curses through his dishevelled moustache. 

“Now to business,” said Betty briskly. “The 
payments on your mortgage are so long overdue I have 
instructions to foreclose. Well?” 

Jasper licked his lips. “Ah, miss,” he whined, 
“you wouldn’t take the old homestead from me, would 
you? You have got me in your power, what more could 
you want?” 

““Wedon’t want youin our power. We want youout.” 

‘Out into the cruel hard world.” He shivered, 
then added “And cold. Oh, not that!” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” said Betty, shaking back a 
permed tress. “You could make a go of it. You might 
even try this business. Only,” she added as Jasper 
shuddered, “it’s no good being chicken-hearted in this 
game, so it’s out you go by midnight.” 

“No, no,” croaked Jasper, “anything but that. 
I will give you anything.” He stretched himself to his 
full length beneath her foot: “I, Jasper Marmaduke 
Stoneheart, will even marry you.” 

Her hearty laughter went pealing through the silent 
woods. “Oh dear, you are funny. I’ve got one grand- 
father already. No, you must give up the cottage.” 

Jasper wrung his hands with difficulty: “No, no,” 
he wailed in anguish. 

“Yes,” said Betty firmly. 

“Oh, no, no; a thousand times no!” 

“That’s all I wanted to hear,” said Betty removing 
her foot. ‘Here, you can keep your silly old cottage.” 
And, bending down, she stuffed the mortgage in his 
pocket, then lifted him up in strong, protective arms. 
Her eyes were moist as the old man clung to her with 
childlike trust. 

“You have been a very wicked old gentleman,” she 
said tenderly, carrying him into the cottage, ‘and I 
am not sure that I haven’t saved you from a fate worse 
than death.” 

Great shining globules of gratitude and remorse 
poised in Jasper’s eyes, then slowly trundled down his 
withered cheeks. 

“There, there,” said Betty, laying him gently down 
on the floor. “It’s all over now.” 

And so it turned out, for Betty was, of course, the 
great-great-granddaughter of that innocent girl whom 
Jasper had wronged and subsequently righted all 
those years ago. 


722 
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OPPORTUNITY YEAR 


“Do with it? Anything you like, my boy—only make it worthy of London River.” 





“TORN,” said Jack suddenly, “you 
spare a minute, could you?” 

The railwayman peered round 
the pillar as though from the 
footplate. 

“You going up when you're 
on?” asked Jack. 

Ern came up to the counter and 
planked his blue enamel tea can on 
it. “On the old thirty-six, yes,” he 
admitted, sagging stiffly on to a 
stool. 

“Well,” said Jack, producing 
a newspaper cutting, “you see old 
Charlie, get him to take a gander.” 

“Ho,” said the railwayman 


SNAX AT JAX 
vi 


briefly. He took the cutting and 
held it up to the light as if testing 
for a watermark. 

“Free country,” 
“Have a bash.” 

The railwayman settled down to 
read, and Jack to wait, whisking 
the crumbs away a little offstage, 
with a certain brisk smugness. 

The railwayman looked up. 
“Let’s have it, then,” he said. 

“Eh?” said Jack, slightly taken 
aback. “Well, look. Down the 
bottom bit.” 

Ern puzzled it out a little. 
“What?” he asked. “Where it says 


said Jack. 
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‘He asked for sixty-two other 
offences to be taken into con- 
sideration’?” 

“Turn it up,” said Jack. “No. 
*Ere, you got the wrong side.” 

The railwayman turned it over. 
“Oh,” he said, “I getcha. Ah. 
Where it’s on about this Beetle 
Drive?” He settled down to read 
again. 

A man with a moustache and 
a wet greyhound settled down 
beside him. 

“Perce,” nodded Jack, pushing 
over a tea without. 

“"Ave that instead of whist 
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now, don’t they?” asked Perce. 
“Up the old Corn Exchange, every 
other Friday?” 

“Yer,” said Jack. ‘Weeerl, 
Tuesdays really, winter time.” 

Therailwayman looked up again. 
“You tell me,” he said, defeated. 

“Eh?” said Jack. “’Ere, it says 
‘Prizes were finally awarded to 
Messrs. Price and Snelling, and 
Mesdames Higgs and Creevy. The 
winners were accorded a great 
ovation.’” 

“That old Pricey at May's?” 
asked the man with the moustache. 
He had taken his cap off and was 
wiping the greyhound down care- 
fully with the lining. 

“That's right,” said Jack, rather 
shortly. 

“Fancy old Pricey,” said the 
man with the moustache, reversing 
his cap again and putting it on. 

“What about me winning, 
though?” asked Jack, a little 
testily. 

“Not got it down there, has 
it?” asked Ern. ‘Where's it say 
it, then?” 

“* Weeerl, 
it says.” 

“Funny,” said Ern, shaking his 
head. “I never knew your name. 
All these years.” 

“Do you ‘appen to ‘ave your 
music with you?” inquired the man 
with the moustache. 

“That's what I'm waiting for,” 
said Jack, beaming now, and pulling 
up an ebony picture frame from 
under the counter. ‘There we are. 
Lovely frame, that. Half a nicker 
of anybody’s money.” 

The man with the moustache 
looked at it without enthusiasm. 
“Found a home for it, ‘ave you?” 
he asked. 

“Old Else,” confided Jack. 
“She won’t have it in the back. 
No room really, with the Prince of 
Wales and Doreen’s Ballet and Tap 
Certificate. Better in here, I 
thought. Like with, say, the old 
Repulseinit. Youknow. Summink.” 

The man with the moustache 
looked thoughtful. ‘‘No,” he said, 
easing the greyhound gently up 
against the counter with his foot. 
“More a notice you want here. 
Make one up. Motto or that. 
‘Bless-this-’onse’ style.” 


” said Jack, “Snelling, 


The railwayman eased his leg 
free from the dog. “Funny that,” 
he said, pursing his lips and hissing. 
“Snelling, eh? . Cousin I had once 
married a bloke called Brooks. I 
could've swore blind for years his 


name was Hancock. Stan, his first 
name. Lovely ‘ead of ’air.” 

“IT reckon a picture,” said 
Jack, unmoved by the introduction 
of these new factors. “Blimey, 
you got Maximum Retail Prices, 
Commercial Drivers’ Club, them 
cinema adverts.” 

Somewhere round the foot-rail 
the greyhound unmistakably 
sneezed. ‘ Ullo,” said the man with 
the moustache. “Nasty. You got 
to watch points all the time.” He 
took off his cap again and began a 
vigorous re-rubbing in all the 
neglected corners. 

“Anyhow,” said Jack to the 
railwayman, “ you show that to old 
Charlie. Last time he was down, 
Christmas, he was on about me 
going and playing. You remember, 
Perce? He reckoned it was silly. 
Eh, Perce?” 

“Yer,” said the man with the 
moustache, hoisting himselfup again, 
“Said you'd spend a fiver time 
you’d get a prize.” 

“That's right,” laughed Jack. 
“Why, I’ve—half a mo—eighteen 
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thirty-four—no, I’m a liar, thirty- 


five, that’s—Ooor, turn it up! Ern, 
let’s ’ave it back, mate.” 

“You want to write a message 
in it for "im, do you?” asked the 
railwayman, ferreting the cutting 
from his wallet. 

“Not much,” said Jack. “I've 
just reckoned this perisher cost me 
nigh on eight nicker.” 

“Ah,” said Perce, “I told you 
you want a motto in it,” 

“Ho,” saidJack. “What's that, 
then?” 

“Like they say,” said Perce. 
“*Never speculate and you never 
accumulate.’” 

“Tt’s all right for you,” said 
Jack. “Eight flaming quid. Better 
be a notice—‘ No Gambling.’” 

“T’ll tell Charlie you signed the 
pledge, then,” said Ern. ‘Most 
likely ‘e’ll send you a signed photo. 
Look lovely up there with the 
potato crisps, framed.” 


a a 


“One t he heard noises from the 
terrace, investigated, fearing mis- 
chef, but found that the noises were being 
made by ssembers of the ai tronomical 
society studying the plants through their 
elescopes.” a Mid 


t id-Sussex Times 
Turn it up, chaps. 





* GILT ON THE GINGERBREAD 


HE cannibal king with his nose 

in a ring, the carnival queen in , 
her crown, the turbulent brat with 
a tea-cosy hat, the Master of Arts 
in his gown; the—but that’s quite 
enough rhyme (supposing you'd 
noticed); what I’m after is the 


reason. Why does humanity love to 
adorn itself? The animals don’t do 
it. Admittedly there is the case of 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing, but 
that was purely tactical, and is 
unreliably documented. Those 
little Bond Street dogs in plush 
jackets always look rather self- 
conscious to me, and have no sense 
of panache whatsoever. 

For a diplomat to need a gold 
waistcoat, or a cinema commission- 
aire an epauletted maroon surtout 
with Defence Medal, before they 
feel up to their jobs, seems very like 
an admission of inadequacy. Per- 
haps that’s just it. It would be 
nice to think that members of both 
professions could look the part even 
in their baths, but you have only 
to study a commissionaire trudging 
home in his civvies, or a diplomat 
either, to know different. We are alb 
conscious of being penny plain. 

Of course we always say that 
we hate dressing up. The mayor 
with his hat, like the cannibal king 
with his nose ring, is sure to grumble 
“Oh, I suppose I’ve got to wear this 
stupid thing!” But he loves it, 


really. As for Masters of Arts, no 
one can tell me that the billowing 
effect down the corridors isn’t a 
proud part of their consciousness; 
besides, remember how watered- 
down they used to look off duty? 
Lastly—-and to widen the are of 


~ fire a little—how many men. don’t 


love getting into tails as much as 
they pretend to hate it? The truth, 
please. (Waiters need not reply.) 

What I have been leading up to 
all this time is the fancy-dress 
season, now upon us, For a few 
brief hours even you and I, laying 
no claim in ordinary life to sartorial 
brilliance of any kind, may for a few 
paltry guineas blossom marvellously, 
outstripping mere diplomats, mayors 
and M.A.s in a glory of periwiggery 
and lace. Kings, highwaymen, 
sheikhs, pirates, tyrants, racaronies 

. all are hanging passive in the 
cupboards of the costumier waiting 
for us to bring them to life; and, for 
our partners, Queens and Colum- 
bines, Geishas, Du Barrys, Nell 
Gwynns... 

And, by the way, if you are 
thinking of going to the Chelsea Arts 
Ball as a mermaid this year (not 
you, sir; don’t be silly) I ought to 
warn you that you may not be the 
only fish in the South Kensington 


sea. Sorry, just when you thought 


you'd hit on something so very 
original, but it’s the Miranda 
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influence still at work ; the stage and 
screen have a marked effect on fancy- 
dress .fashions, and every young 
lady seems to want a tail like Miss 
Glynis Johns—that, and the added 
attraction of being carried about 
everywhere by strong handsome 
men, 

However, beyond passing on one 
more hint for what it’s worth, 
namely that Annie-Get-Your-Guns 
(Annies-Get-Your-Gun ?) promise to 
be fairly thick on the ground too, I 
shall not presume to solve the fancy- 
dress problem for ladies. I gathered 
from a celebrated costumier, who 
attended me the other morning 
amid a riot of bullfighter’s jackets, 
beefeater’s trousers, untenanted 
animal-hides and -every style of 
head-dress from Viking to Warden, 
that the ladies can solve their own, 
to say nothing of their husbands’. 
If a lady decides to go as Dick 
Whittington (pantomime version, 
not Guildhall), she'll go as Dick 
Whittington. Her husband, what’s 
more, will go as the Cat. 

Our partners, said the Cele- 
brated Costumier, see life steadily 
and see it whole. They know their 
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gifts and their limitations. They 
come to him frankly and announce 
that they have good legs and want 
to show them, or that they haven't 
and don’t. (To the latter the 
crinoline is heaven-sent.) We men, 
explained the C.C., are different. 
Beneath the ritual pretence that we 
don’t want to dress up at all, that 
we regard the whole thing as a lot of 
childishness and are only making 
fools of ourselves to indulge our best 
girls, wives or, in extreme cases, 
daughters, we in fact cloak dis- 
quieting urges and delusions. A bit 
psychopathic, we seem to be, not to 
say metempsychotic. If it weren’t 
for a firm stand by our friends, 
relations and costumiers, the dancing 
ladies of the fancy-dress season 
might find themselves with only 
about three escorts to choose from 
all night—Napoleon, Charles II and 
a Roman gladiator unnamed; the 
three would be multiplied endlessly 


down the ball- 
room, as in a 
corridor of mir- 
rors, an occa- 
sional clue to 
private identity 
being provided 
by a six - foot 
Napoleon, a 
marasmic giad- 
iator, or a flushed- 
looking Charles 
with a fifty-inch 
waistline. “It’s 
very interesting,” 
said the C.C., eye- 
ing me narrowly. 

“Most,” I 
said, preoccupied 
with a private 
problem. 

“And what;” 


he asked, turning a bale of Monsieur 
Beaucaire costumes with his foot— 
“what had you in mind for yourself, 
sir?” 

It was a pity about Charles 
II. By an odd chance I had been 
reading one of his old tailor’s bills 
only the previous evening. “For 
making a dove-coloured and silk 
brocade coat,” it went, “lined with 
white lutestring and interlined with 
camblett; sleeves and cannons 
whipt and laced with a scarlet and 
silver lace and a point lace ; trimmed 
with a scarlet figured and plain 
satin ribbon, and scarlet and silver 
twist. For six dozen of scarlet and 
silver vellam buttons. . .” 

I sighed. But, after all, Charles 
was not an entirely admirable 
character. And if everyone else was 
going to be Charles (Napoleons 
and gladiators excepted) perhaps I 
ought to try someone else. At least 
I was better off than the fancy-dress 
wearer of a few hundred years hence. 
He will dive back into the costume 
book of the twentieth century and 
find its most glamorous character 
depicted with a trowel and a siren 
suit. Though, of course, silk brocade 
may be back by then, and everyone 
bored to tears with it. 

“Animals are always popular,” 
said the C.C., helpfully. “What 
about a nice chimpanzee?” 

“Er——” 

““Or a double horse?” 

“A double——?” 

An animal-skin for two, he 
explained. But I said I thought not. 
Even if I converted my wife to the 
idea there would be complications 
about who was to drive. As for the 
sitting-out—— 

“Old Bill?” said the C.C., ab- 
raptly putting on a rich moustache, 
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wobbling it and returning it to his 
pocket. 

“No,” I said. “I was thinking 
of something rather more——” 

“We've sent out several Dingley 
Dell parties.” 

But again I thought not. Even 
when he moved round to see me in 
profile and declared that I should 
make a good Pickwick I was not 
entirely won over. I took up a 
matador’s cloak, pretending to feel 
its weight, but he gave me no 
encouragement. 

“You haven’t a—” I began, 
and paused to clear a slight 
hoarseness—“‘a Beau Brummel 
costume ?” 

He fluttered me another side- 
long look and nervously raised and 
lowered a nearby visor. “I’ve got 
a Brummel, of course.” He picked 
up a halberd, gave it a searching 


examination for rust, and put it 
back. 

Then he suggested a Pearly 
King. Then a Charlie Chaplin. 
Then a Donald Duck. Then he was 
called away to assist a rather 
square-looking Duke of Wellington 
in goloshes and a brown velour hat. 

When he came back—if he did 
come back—I had gone. An in- 
spired glance at the invitation in 
my pocket had revealed the 
delightful word “Optional.” 

I shall go as me. In tails, 
naturally. J. B. Boornroyp 








AT THE PICTURES 


Westward the Women 
The Day the Earth Stood Still 


VEN a big, pretentious 

(in the best, the Ameri- 

ean sense) Western like 

Westward the Women 

(Director: Wiui1am A. 
Wettman) refuses to ignore the 
chance of a cheap effect. What I’m 
thinking of in this instance are the 
time-worn devices of provoking an 
infantile snigger with the sight of 
Victorian underwear, and a senti- 
mental moo with the sight of a little 
dog mourning for its master—er, for 
that matter, with the mere sight of 
alittle dog, doing nothing at all. All 
the same, J have already been unfair 
in suggesting that these things are 
obtrusive. Mainly the film is a good, 
straightforward, spectacular 
Western of the journey-through- 
incredible-hardships kind, and these 
are slight incidental irritations not 
enough to spoil its full effect: It 
seems that about a hundred years 
ago in California, a hundred men of a 


thriving valley community put up - 


the money for their patriarchal boss 
to fetch from the east women for 
them to marry. He and a scout went 
to Chicago and enlisted a hundred 
and forty women (to allow for wast- 
age on the way back) and after a 
fearsome journey of two thousand 
miles, enlivened by lack of water as 
well-as torrential rain, by the whole- 
sale desertion of the men of the 
party as well as attacks by 





(The Day the Earth Stood Still 


Gort—Lock Marrin ; Helen—Parnicta Neat 
Klaatu—Micsaart RENNIE 


marauding Indians, 
the scout made it back 
to the valley with an 
adequate number of 
potential wives. Be- 
tween the scout 
(Rosert Taywor) and 
one of the more decor- 
ative women (DENISE 
Darocet) “there is 
antagonism from the 
first,” as the synopsis 
says, so we know how 
that will turn out; and 
sure enough, at the end 
they get married with 
the others. The jour- 
ney has everything to 
be expected in a spec- 
tacular Western and is 
presented with plenty 
of the natural simple sound or 
silence always good for an open-air 
story (wind, the rattle of stones; the 
sound of water) and, I think, no 
background musie at all. Visually, 
it’s a triumph (Director of photo- 
graphy: Wiiiram MELLor) attain- 
ing some most beautiful effects, 
besides something approaching 
stereoscopy, by what I took to be 
an unusual care to emphasize and 
darken small foreground figures and 
objects in a wide-ranging shot. 





I must say I quite enjoyed The 
Day the Earth Stood Still (Director : 


Rosert Wise). “‘Scientifiction” 
perhaps is a special taste, and one I 
wouldn’t in the ordinary way say I 
had, but when nonsense is done as 
well as it is here it has much to 
recommend it. This is 
about a man from 
another planet who 
arrives in a space ship, 
accompanied only by, 
an enormous robot 
named, rather surpris- 
ingly, Gort, to deliver 
a warning to the 
peoples of the earth: if 
they continue fooling 
with atomic energy in 
their present state of 
irascibility they will be 
annoying the other 
planets, who have “an 
organization for 
mutual protection” 
which can’t allow that. 
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Danon—Denise Darcet ; Buck—Rosert Taytor 


Either they must contrive to live 
in peace, or the earth will be 
destroyed—and Gort is quite able 
to destroy it. It struck me as 
rather touching that the actor who 
plays Gort, who is totally enclosed 
in impregnable metal, displays no 
human feature, makes no human 
sound, and even moves no more 
actively than a very lethargic 
elephant, should have his name 
among the featured players .. . 
But the merits of this piece are 
altogether human: the reactions of 
ordinary people to the terrifying 
visitors, the glimpses of what 
authority tries to do (of course, the 
space ship lands in Washington) to 
cope with the situation. Suspend 
rather more disbelief than usual, 
and it’s good fun. 

a: & 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

What will be showing in London 
in Christmas week I’m not sure, or 
haven’t yet been able to see. There 
is a good new French one, Three 
Telegrams, of which more next week, 
and I suppose La Ronde (16/5/51) 
will still be showing; otherwise I 
can’t be definite. 

One new release is the bright 
musical An American in Paris 
(29/8/51). The only others are two 
that I know many people will enjoy 
more than I did: David and 
Bathsheba (14/11/51) and Scrooge 
(5/12/51). RicoarpD MALLETT 
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EEING that it is the aim of 

all artists to express something 
one might think that the word 
“expressionism” does not distin- 
guish one artist from another and 
is, in fact, unwanted. One might go 
further and conclude that it is the 
invention of people who like to have 
fun with definitions. Certainly it has 
provided a good deal of sport in its 
time, all the more because it 
is not very precise. “Ex- 
pressionists,” said a German 
writer, sympathetic though 
he was to their ideas, ‘are 
fond of speaking in a fog,” 
and a good, thick sample of 
this literary pea-soup was cgncocted 
by another German writer in the 
‘twenties. “ Expressionismus,” he 
pronounced, with awful solemnity, 
“is the art of a new visualization 
of the outward world, transmuted, 
transmogrified, by the inner percep- 
tion sublimated by apperception.” 

Nevertheless, it does in its way 
point to a change in the outlook of 
a number of artists which can be 
dated, roughly, from the ‘nineties 
onwards. They were no longer 
content, like the 7mpressionists, to 
take an easel out in the open and 
paint what they saw, with the cool 
observation of a scientist studying 
“natural phenomena.” They wanted 
to convey more definitely what 
they themselves felt. There is, for 


EXPRESSIONISM 


instance, a difference between paint- 
ing an effect of sunlight and passing 
on tosomeone else a feeling of gaiety. 
The cheerful landscape may well 
make us feel more cheerful; on the 
other hand an artist, by a suitable 
choice of lines and colours, may 
make us feel his own cheerfulness 
without relying solely on that of 
the landscape. Thus the emphatic 
shapes and vivid colours 
of a picture by Van Gogh 
convey his temperament and 
not only the appearance of a 
cornfield or the features of 
a Zouave. To select and 
simplify is the artist's means 
of expressing “emotion.” 

This is the merit of the Nor- 
wegian artist, Edvard Munch (1863- 
1944) who may be considered the 
inventor of Expressionism in a local 
sense as a modern form of art in 
the North of Europe. We have to 
accept the fact that the tempera- 
ment Munch expressed was on the 
gloomy side. He seems to have 
preferred to paint a “Self-Portrait 
with Spanish Influenza” rather 
than a eupeptic self. He was in the 
habit of labelling figures “‘ Anxiety” 
or “Despair.” Perhaps he was 
somewhat morbidly intent on the 
grimness of things. Yet if music can 
provoke a mood of melancholy 
(which the hearer even welcomes) 
visual art may be allowed a similar 


a 


effort: and the bold and simple 
style which Munch evolved was 
undeniably effective. As a painter 
he falls below the level of Van Gogh 
(with whom he tends to be com- 
pared). One feels that in a work of 
art even gloom should be more 
beautiful than he often makes it: 
but he appears to advantage in 
drawings and woodcuts, where the 
firm and simple line is full of char- 
acter. Graphic art explains best of 
all, or at least very definitely, the 
need for and the value of expression. 
It is not—one cannot too often 
repeat not—simply a statement of 
fact. To think of it from this point 
of view alone is to lose sight of its 
real nature and the source of its 
attraction. The quality of a line 
depends on the amount of feeling or 
perception behind it. It is a view of 
something but not a copy. We 


should scarcely applaud the wit 
and intelligence of someone who 
remarked that a five-barred gate 
has five bars (though admitting its 
factual accuracy). In the same way 
a draughtsman has more to do than 
tell us what we know already. The 


wit and intelligence are what he 
contributes, and in this sense he is 
“expressionisé” whether or not he 
chooses to use the word, though the 
word matters less than the style 
(which is also the man). 

Wittiam Gaunt 
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| WAS shaving when I first saw it. 
The distemper had been coming 
off for months. Mrs. Jelf had done 
it herself, and bathrooms are diffi- 
cult. But I hadn’t put a shape to 
anything before. 

It touched a chord. Barrington 
had just rattled the door handle for 
the second time and I was standing 
on my rights. The bolt was secured 
by an inch nail bent over, but it 
had the massed weight of social 
convention behind it. 

I wiped a little soap off to see 
the set of my mouth better in the 
steamy glass. A touch of Churchill 
there. Poor old Barrington. Then 
I saw it, just beside the basin. 

It had a degree of brutish 
determination that made me a little 
uncomfortable. The underlip jutted 
and the brow receded at a simian 
angle. I let my mouth go and 
finished my shave quickly. Barring- 
ton shuffled offendedly along the 
lino as I shut my door. 

During the following week it 
worried me a lot. It aped my deter- 
mination, but it had a forcefulness 
which, shamelessly selfish as he was, ~ 
I was unwilling to attribute to 
Barrington. And it got worse. 
The underlip, possibly even the 
whole line of the jaw, lengthened 
by an imperceptible process of 


disintegration. 


Y, 


~ 


“ . . . and bow thoughtful of you to 
send us nothing either.” = 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


I suppose it was a fortnight 
after I had first seen it that I 
touched it with the handle of my 
brush. There was a blister at the 
top of the forehead which should 
have fallen days ago; a breath 
might have done it. 

The improvement was imme- 
diate. The brow rose with a 
triumphant, if bulbous, humanity. 
Nevertheless, it was a mistake. I 
had committed myself, and I was 
embarrassed when I met Barrington 
in the passage. 

That was only the beginning of 
it. I began taking a small mirror 
with me so that I could see myself 
sideways. I used the point of a 
charred match from under the 
geyser. Once I even worked on still 
sound distemper with a used blade. 
I did it with one eye on the bolt 
and Barrington’s hand on the door 
handle. 

I started getting up earlier, and 
my walk along the landing grew 
euriously furtive. I shot the bolt, 
not to secure my rights but to shut 
myself in with my secret. Before I 
knew it I was on the defensive. 

I could not meet Barrington’s 
eye as I came out and was tortured 
with anxiety when he went in. I 
hung about on sonfe pretext to 
overhear any possible reactions. 
One morning he forgot his sponge 
and gave me a curious look when he 
found me reading a dry-cleaner’s 
circular on the landing. 

Next day I was awake by half- 
past six. The first thing I heard was 
Barrington in the bathroom. He 
came out suddenly and found me 
half in and half out of my room. 
I could not avoid his eye, and he 
held mine, smiling. I almost ran 
along the landing. 

The nose was Roman. There 
was no real evidence of human 
intervention; the frayed, brittle 
look of the new edge was char- 
acteristic. But the change was 
shattering. I did what I could with 
a match. Barrington was very 
cheerful at breakfast. 

It was after this that the neck 
began to grow. It grew almost 
daily, necessitating a constant. and 
laborious enlargement in the general 
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seale. It seemed to spurt when 
Barrington had been before me, 
though each extension was bafflingly 
natural. He said something at 
breakfast about people who kept 
other people out of the bathroom. 
The early rising became more 
fiercely competitive; I banged the 
door almost in his face at five past 
six one morning, and Mrs. Jelf said 
she must have quiet. 

I cracked first. It was a Sunday. 
I overslept, and woke as Barrington 
whistled his way down to breakfast. 
I went along slowly, feeling slightly 
sick. I backed in, shut and bolted 
the door and turned round. 

It was almost obscene. An 
embryonic body kad developed at 
the foot of the preposterous neck. 
There was a suggestion of horns; 
and below the nose, feather-edged 
and luxuriant, a jutting cavalry 
moustache emphasized the essential 
weakness of the mouth. 

The top of the skirting board, 
and even an inch or two of floor was 
dusty with fallen distemper. Bar- 
rington was still whistling down- 
stairs; breakfast couldn’t be ready. 

Mrs. Jelf said “You'll ste a 
change by this evening. A man’s 
coming to have that distemper off 
and put paint. Looks terrible now.” 

I looked at Barrington. He - 
said “Where, Mrs. J.? It’s all 
right in my room.” 

“The bathroom,” said Mrs. Jelf. 
She looked at me. “Haven't you 
noticed? Looks terrible.” I gulped 
and nodded. “It’s the steam,” she 
said. “But there, if I was to put 
your picture on the wall, Mr. 
Barrington wouldn’t notice.” 

Barrington considered this view 
of himself as a man above his sur- 
roundings and liked it..He laughed 
and caught my eye. ‘True enough, 
Mrs. J.,” he said. We smiled at 
each other with friendly under- 
standing. P. M. HusBarp 


é & 


“Innocent Felix Camberoni, of 
Station Approach, Hayes, was fined £1 
at Penge on Tuesday for speeding in 
his ear at Anerley Hill.” 

Kentish newspaper 


He will, no doubt, appeal. 
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| AND MY CHINAMAN 


How HI is not his real name; it was applied to him 
in a spirit of facetiousness by one of his first 
customers, and with Oriental inscrutability he adopted 
it. It is painted in bold black characters on the shingle 
that hangs outside his establishment on the waterfront 
of Singapore; and likewise on those that advertise his 
places of business in Penang, Calcutta, Lourenco 
Marques, Port Moresby, Aden and Zanzibar. The 
remarkable thing is that whenever you look in at any 
of the branches it is always How Hi himself who comes 
forward, smiling and bowing, with a pack of cards in 
hishand. Or if not How Hi, then somebody so like him 
that I for one cannot tell them apart. 

My acquaintance with this ubiquitous Celestial 
perhaps needs a word of explanation. It all began when, 
at the age of eight, I was shown how to play Patience 
by an honorary aunt. It was the simplest variety she 
taught me, the kind that demands no skill whatever 
and comes out once in a blue moon; but I became 
interested in it. After four or five days during which 
I played Patience “even-on” (as they used to say in 
Glasgow) I got all the cards out without cheating. 
Life’s rewards diminish as one grows older; I suppose 
if I were now to be given the Order of the Garter and 
appointed Governor of the Bank of England I might 
feel something approaching the same degree of 
incredulous, awe-stricken joy and pride as then 
descended on me. 

I have played the same variety of Patience off and 
on ever since ; but in recent years I have felt rather guilty 
about the waste of time. To be frittering away half 
an hour of leisure, which I might be using to read the 
Sunday newspapers or work out a new permutation for 
the Treble Chance, seemed to be out of tune with the 
spirit of the age. I indulged my vice rarely, and swept 
the cards into a drawer if the door-bell rang. Some 
months ago, however, I read in a biography of John 
Pierpont Morgan that that eminent tycoon was 
accustomed to carry his Patience cards with him 
wherever he went, and to overcome the most paralysing 
financial crises by sitting stolidly at a huge mahogany 
table pushing around the bits of pasteboard. Wall 
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“ The bucket leaks—pass it on.” 


Street might be in an uproar, the gold reserve be 
pouring out of the country like beer from an open bung- 
hole, and the Secretary of the Treasury be telephoning 
the President to call out the National Guard and 
suspend Habeas Corpus; but J. P. would sit immovable, 
like a block of granite, playing the red seven on the 
black eight. Eventually, of course, the crisis would 
pass, and everyone would exclaim that Morgan had 
saved the country from ruin. 

I do not claim any close affinity with this remarkable 
man; I have less money, for one thing. Nevertheless, I 
felt that his recipe for success was worth a trial, subject 
to certain modifications. One of the modifications was 
the substitution of my own primitive Patience for 
Morgan’s Double Demon; the other, possibly “more 
important, was the introduction of my Chinaman. 

How Hi’s method of wresting a livelihood from a 
stony world was simple and, until recently, uniformly 
successful. Providing himself with a pack of cards, he 
let it be known that he was prepared to wager money 
against any passer-by’s getting out more than ten cards 
in a game of Patience. The passer-by paid him a dollar 
(Straits Settlements currency) and played the hand; 
How Hi returned ten cents for every card that came 
out. So accurately had this untutored Oriental 
estimated the mathematical basis of the game that 
he was soon able to accept bets at the rate of five, 
ten or even twenty dollars a hand, 

When I came along (my corporeal self was sitting 
at a table in England, but in spirit I sauntered in white 
drill along the Bund, under a tropic sky) I began 
modestly enough on the one-dollar basis. At that time 
I looked on the wager as merely adding a spice of mild 
excitement to the game, which I played for its own 
sake. After I had lost, on balance, eight dollars and 
thirty cents I suggested raising the stakes to five 
dollars. How Hi, inscrutable as ever, inclined his head ; 
and I lost another ten dollars. 

I admit I became reckless then; it may have been 
the sun, or possibly the stengahs I was continually 
sipping. I looked How Hi in the face and said “ What’s 
the highest you'll play for?” Without batting either 
of his slanted eyes he pointed a taloned finger at the 
cerulean zenith and uttered the word “ Limit,” adding, 
in business-like tones, “Cash in advance.” I pulled out 


my rol! of bills and we began playing for fifty dollars 
a game. 

I had just sense enough to keep back sufficient to 
pay my passage on a Dutch cargo-boat tha. sailed next 
morning for Calcutta. There I borrowed twenty rupees 
from the keeper of a seamen’s boarding-house who was 
aware that I knew certain facts about his past career; 
and with this slender backing I set about retrieving 
my fortunes by the only means I knew, viz. playing 
Patience with Chinamen. The particular Chinaman I 
found may perhaps have been How Hi's twin brother; 
at all events he did not show recognition of me by so 
much as the flicker of an eyelash. At one time, after 
I had been in Calcutta about a week, I awned something 
over eighteen hundred rupees; but next day I lost it 
all, and was glad to work my passage to Port Moresby 
as deck-hand in a three-masted schooner whose Arab 
owner lived aboard with four wives and a half-tame 
leopard. From all I could make out, the leopard was 
hard put to it to hold its own. 

To make a long story short (for I cannot expect the 
reader to be interested in my ups and downs; I will only 
say that I hope he never has to keep himself for a 
fortnight by diving for pennies in Zanzibar harbour) 
I played Patience, during the next three months, in 
most of the principal ports of the Indian Ocean. | 
might have been playing still if it had not been for the 
monsoon; it is well known in Aden that no one is 
normal in monsoon time. How Hi's place was a 
stifling little room off the Zafaran fruit market, heavy 
with the odour of stale melons and fresh goats; and the 
fan was broken too. If How Hi had expended a trifle 
of his ill-gotten gains in having that fan repaired he 
might yet—but it is useless to repine over what is past 
and done. I still tingle with shame when I recall the 
reproachful look he gave me as, covering him with the 
Mauser pistol which I had found under my pillow at 
German Mike’s doss-house, I backed out of the room 
with his suitcase of assorted currency in my other hand. 
J. P. Morgan would never have had to do that; he 
would have sold How Hi a railroad and then forced him 
out of business by undercutting his fares. 

On second thoughts, I doubt whether How Hi would 
have wagered anything more than cowrie-shells on a 
game with Pierpont Morgan. G. D. R. Dayies 
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KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL 


|S tam in mid-winter is eternal Spring: 
Here Faith stands crowned and robed in shining 
vesture: 
Here Hope soars whitely on a chiselled wing 
And Charity beckons in the stone’s gesture. 


Adam lay ybounden, 
Bounden in a bond ; 
Four thousand winter 
Thought he not too long. 


Here is the perpendicular protest 
Against the frosty fen’s forlorn Hie jacet: 
Here is the rebuttal of despair’s Non potest: 
Here is the abrupt rebuff te fear’s Non placet. 


And all was for an apple, 
An apple that he look, 
As clerkes finden written 
In their book. 


High overhead the springing shafts explode: 
The spearing glass, redemption-tinted, glows: 

Here blossom Adam’s rib and Aaron’s rod: 
Ona pools of singing floats the quarried rose. 


Ne had the apple taken been, 
The apple taken been, 
Ne had never our lady 
A-been heavene queen. 


Here the mind, caught in a divine dimension, 
Knows neither length nor breadth, nor near nor far, 
Lost in an ecstasy of sheer ascension, 
Rapt in the contemplation of a star. 


Blessed be the time 

That apple taken was. 

Therefore we moun singen 

Deo gracias! E. V. MiLNER 



















































































CHRISTMAS PAST 


December, 1851 . . . 

The Persians were complain- 
ing about the poor quality of 
the cotton goods imported from 
Manchester. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian exile, 
had just been added to Mme. 
Tussaud and Sons’ Exhibition to- 
gether with “five varieties of the 
Bloomer Costume, by which the 
public may judge if this dress can 
ever become popular.” (Admission 


to the Large Room and Hall of 
Kings cost one shilling, to the 
Napoleon Shrine and the Chamber 
of Horrors, sixpence.) 

The Royal Marylebone Theatre 
was putting on “One of the most 
extraordinary Pantomimes ever 
produced,” composed of “merry 
melodies, descriptive dances, be- 
witching ballet -girls, splendid 
scenery, laughable lays, playful 
puns, timely tricks, refreshing recol- 
lections, mirrors of morality, queer 
quibbles, jocose jests, and a thou- 
sand other peculiarities.” (Admis- 
sion, “notwithstanding the immense 
expense ’’—boxes, two shillings; pit, 
a shilling; gallery, sixpence.) 

The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
was doing a new Christmas panto- 
mime called ‘‘ Harlequin Hogarth”; 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, was 
staging “The Beggar's Opera”’; 


and the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, was 
telling “A new and originai Christ- 
mas Tale called ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.’” 

A wine and spirit merchant 
was advertising “Christmas 
Hampers . . . for 198., bottles and 
hampers included, containing one 
bottle each best old Port, finest old 
Sherry, best Scotch or Irish Whisky, 
finest French brandy, old Jamaica 
Rum and best and strongest gin . . .” 

It had been a good year. The 
Great Exhibition had been declared 
a staggering success, and the future 
seemed bright. People were begin- 
ning to forget the “hungry ’forties” 
and the potato famine. The Corn 
Laws had been repealed and militant 
Chartism was developing into demo- 
cratic and pacific trade unionism. 
It was undoubtedly a Christmas 
worth celebrating. 

But the newspapers of the day 
tell us practically nothing in their 
editorial columns of how the cele- 





brations were conducted; in fact, 
their references to Christmas are so 
niggardly and scanty that this 
latter-day reader is tempted to level 
accusations of suppression and boy- 
cott. We know that the Queen and 
the Prime Minister spent their 
Christmas in the trammels of 
foreign policy. _On December 23 
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the P.M. wrote to Queen Victoria in 
these words: “Lord John Russell 
presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. He has just seen 
Count Walewski (Alexandre Florian 
Joseph Colonna Walewski, a son of 
Napoleon I, was the French ambas- 
sador in London); he told him 
that he had an important piece of 
intelligence to give him; that your 
Majesty had been pleased to make a 
change in the Foreign Office, and to 
direct Lord Palmerston to give up 
the seals ...” And on Christmas 
Day the Queen wrote to the P.M.: 
“The Queen has received Lord John 
Russell’s letters, and she returns 
the enclosures. The articles in The 
Times are very good; and other 
papers seem quite puzzled, and 
unable to comprehend what has 
caused Lord Palmerston’s removal 
from office . . .” 

“Pam” had been sacked for 
insubordination — after repeated 
warnings. His latest. and fatal 
indiscretion had been to welcome 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état with- 
out the approval of either the Court 
or his Cabinet colleagues, and the 
Prime Minister had been compelled 
to adjust Anglo-French relations in 
a carefully worded statement to 
Count Walewski—“‘It is a principle 
of the English Government,” he 
wrote, “not to interfere in any way 
with the internal affairs of other 
countries; whether France chooses 
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to be a Republic or a Monarchy, 
provided it be not a Social Republic, 
we express no opinion . . .” 

The English Government may 
have expressed no opinion, but The 
Times and Punch certainly did. 
The Thunderer raved and ranted 
throughout December, and forgot 
all about Christmas. And so did 
Punch. Every one of its political 
cartoons in December cut savagely 
at the new despot, and most of its 
letterpress was equally forthright :— 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, ELYSEE ! 
Sole Manager 
M. Lours Narotzon BonaPaRTE 
ey ape: until a farther Coup d'état, 
presented the Laughable Farce, 
sled, 


Principal Characters by MM. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Rouher, Tur- 
got, St. Arnaud, Ducos, &c., and 
Melle. Fortune: together with a large 
of Su; umeraries. 

n addition to whom, the Performauce 
will be supported by 
THE ENTIRE STRENGTH OF THE 

FRENCH ARMY!!! 

To give every facility for Criticism, 
and the exercise of Unbiassed Opinion, 
THE FREE LIST, WITHOUT THE EXCEPTION 

OF THE PRESS, 18 
ENTIRELY SUSPENDED !!!! 

In preparation, and will be duly 
announced, A Revival of the id serio- 
comic-melo-dramatic Spectacle, 

THE EMPIRE !!!!! 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! 
(No Money Returned. 





A hundred years 
Government is still hard at work at 
















later the — 


Christmas, and Europe is_ still 
dithering at the possibility of 
another and more shattering coup 
@éat. In 1851 the Russian Bear 
was only a vague blurred threat on 
the horizon and there were no 
atomic bombers in East Anglia, but 
the papers already had the knack of 
scaring the wits out of their readers. 

According to the advertisement 
columns these readers had many 
additional worries. They were 
worried about fires caused by 
nightlights, general debility, 
palpitations, asthma, baldness, 
drunkenness, grey hair, cutaneous 
eruptions, midnight marauders, 
foetid rooms, opium, corns, bunions, 
stomach disorders, prices, income 
tax, smallpox and fog. At the Great 
Exhibition two of the most popular 
items had been the fountains of eau- 
de-Cologne and Aqua d’Oro which 
had sprayed the public with some 
two hundred and seventy gallons 
of perfume and greatly improved 
the atmosphere of the Crystal 
Palace. In December we find 





























these perfumes in great demand as 
Christmas presents—“Aqua d’Oro, 
A fragrant and spirituous Perfume, 
an essential accompaniment to 
places of public amusement, and 
crowded assemblies.” Sowps were 
not yet universally regarded as 
essential accompaniments of the 
toilet. 

People complained of mud, dirt, 
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fog and the dangers of travel after 
dark, though they had to admit that 
conditions were improving rapidly. 
John McAdam had shown that it 
was possible to make roads without 
puddles and pot-holes; many streets 
were lit by William Murdock’s gas 
flares ; most of the old wooden drain- 
age conduits had been replaced 
by pipes of “sanitary earthen- 
ware,” and Britain already had 
seven thousand miles of steam 
railways. Things were looking up. 
I imagine that the Dickensian 
Christmas of 1851 was merry and 




















bright in spite of the newspapers and 
Louis Napoleon, in spite of grinding 
poverty, sickness, poor sanitation 
and overwork. There was peace 
(more than two years of it before 
the Crimean War broke out) and 
boundless optimism; there were 
limitless opportunities for adventure 
and enterprise. And prosperity, 
just around the corner, seemed a 
glorious prospect instead of, as now, 
a chill, shabby and expensive 
reality. 

Yes, I fancy I could have 
enjoyed myself at the Christmas of 
the year of the Great Exhibition— 

“To Neblemen and Gentlemen 
of Fortune—Home Amusement. An 
Artist is desirous of Disposing of a 
Petite Punorama, at a moderate 
price, executed during his residence 
in Italy.” 

What more could a man want ! 
Breryarp HoLttowoop 








““TMRE and be blowed!’ said 
Moss. And P. N. Irben fired.” 

It was in either my seventh or 
eighth year that these words sank 
murmurously into the depths of 
my mind. There they have remained 
ever since, rising to the surface only 
when I happen to think of Anna 
Karenina—about once every three 
or four months, I suppose. The 
words, nevertheless, are not Tol- 
stoy’s but Captain Charles Gilson’s, 
and they appeared, perhaps not 
exactly as I have set them down, 
but very nearly, in the pages of The 
Boy's Own Annual many years ago. 
Why are they evoked by thoughts 
of Anna Karenina? The connecting 
link, it seems to me, is P. N. Irben’s 
nationality: like Anna he was a 
Russian. Sent by his father, a Grand 
Duke, to an English school, he 
failed to make his mark on the place 
until his final term, when he shot 
off the lobe of Moss’s ear. To a 


bewildered master’s dubious “ Fire- 
arms in the house?” he replied “I 
have taught this coward a lesson.” 
phrase evoked by 


Another 
thoughts of Anna is “I play you-all 
wide open to win. Am I right?” 
Again, the words are not those of the 
great Russian but are put by Jack 
London into the mouth of his char- 
acter, Burning Daylight. Burning 
Daylight spent a great deal of his 
time in the frozen North. In very 
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cold weather it was his habit to 
decide whether or not he might 
travel in safety by—I am sorry 
about this—by spitting experi- 
mentally. A crack like a pistol shot 
would indicate that conditions were 
unsuitable. This is not the link, of 
course, and it would give readers 
unfamiliar with Tolstoy a totally 
false impression of Anna Karenina 
if I pretended it was. No, the link 
here is the snow and ice by which 
both characters were surrounded for 
long periods of time. 

Anna Karenina is, of course, 
responsible for but a minute fraction 
of these involuntary recollections, 
and lately they have become a 
serious inconvenience. For one 
thing, they interfere with my read- 
ing. Only the other day, in sombre 
mood, I was attempting to savour 
to the full the death of Little Nell, 
with Captain Crouch stumping 
about on his cork leg, blowing great 
clouds of evil-smelling tobacco 
smoke all over the place. It has 
seemed to me advisable, therefore, 


~ to turn out my mind, as it were, and 


see exactly what is in it, in the 
hope that the process may do some- 
thing to eradicate this unfortunate 
tendency. 

I began with J'he Boy's Own 
Annual, from which most of my 
recollections seem to spring. It is 
rather a large book, or was in my 
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day—suitable enough on a hearth- 
rug, before a red fire on a foggy 
January afternoon, but not very 
manageable when read under the 
bedclothes by the light of an electric 
torch. Svecessive Christmases had 
brought me six of these volumes, so 
it will be seen that I had plenty of 
material «o salvage and examine. 

The first phrase to spring to my 
mind was “TI am the priest of Bel!” 
This emerged attached to a picture 
which, when the Brothers Kara- 
mazov and Mr. Pooter’s son Lupin 
had been cleared away, disclosed a 
formidable giant, bearded and in 
flowing robes. I had forgotten the 
exact circumstances in which this 
sombre cleric thus disclosed his 
identity, but I did remember that 
he had poisoned that particular 
volume for me for some weeks. 
Coming suddenly upon him, I had 
taken one horrified glance and 
slammed the book shut in terror, 
forgetting the number of the page 
upon which he appeared. It was 
some time before I cared to face the 
risk of encountering him again, 

Next I found myself considering 
Miky James, standing with head 
thrown back before the new head- 
master, and returning unflinchingly _ 
the scrutiny of the little pig-like 
eyes that were yet so honest, With 
the headmaster was a Mr. Bonney, 
who said that James had taken his 
cruets; and Ralph Nickleby, who 
of course had no business there at 
all. What evidence had James, 
demanded the headmaster, of his 
innocence ? 

**My word, sir!’ said James of 
Jephsons, very proudly.” 

Surely, I reflected, there was a 
dwarfish schoolboy named Crudwell, 
who hit James in the stomach ?— 
not at that particular moment, of 
course. And Cusack and Tuke- 
Pennington—what had they to do 
with these cruets? I was unable to 
remember. 

“The Titans had come to pick 
up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
giants.” This surged to the surface 
with Submarine U 93 and a whole 
host of pretty well-defined images, 
notably one of Captain Crouch 
tearing the false beard off Rudolf 
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“ Thompson's the name. 


Stork. The sentence referred to the 
dramatic appearance of Beatty’s 
squadron at the Battle of the Dogger 
Bank, and the author, Captain 
Charles Gilson, had decided, with 
infinite cunning, that it should con- 
clude one of the instalments of his 
serial. This was a telling sfroke, but 
what followed could hardly have 
been bettered, it seems to me, by 
Tolstoy himself. Instead of rushing 
forthwith into a description of the 
battle, Captain Gilson had coolly put 
the whole thing aside, taken a deep 
breath and (very likely) a clean sheet 
of paper, and embarked on a matter- 
of-fact account of the building up of 
the German navy in the years before 
the war, and a comparison of the 
forces of the opposing powers. I 
well remember scrabbling furiously 
at the pages—my battery was run- 
ning low—to get at the next instal- 
ment, with the phrase “The Titans 











had come to pick up the gauntlet 
thrown down by the giants” re- 
sounding in my mind, The opening 
words of the next chapter were, I 
think, ‘“‘The German Emperor,” and 
for a moment I lay gazing at them 
in stupefaction. Then, licking my 
lips, I began to read. Long before 
I had got to the battle I was passing 
my torch feverishly along the lines, 
and the last lingering spark faded, 
to the best of my recollection, on 
the words “the Tiger was perhaps 
the masterpiece.” Not a shot could 
now be fired until after breakfast on 
the following day, but I remained 
full of admiration for the masterly 
way in which the author had in- 
creased the delightful sense of 
anticipation by his phenomenal self- 
restraint. To have skipped a single 
word would have seemed sacrilege. 

I am still dredging my mind for 
its Boy's Own Annual material. 
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Don’t you remember? You sacked me three_years ago.” 


The supply seems unending, and one 
or two friends have offered me a few 
recollections of their own. From a 
Submarine U93 mn I had the 
phrase “With a loud shout the boy 
rushed down the stairs”—Jimmy 
Burke, saving the Harlech from the 
egg-shaped German bomb. Another 
gave me “Wang, indeed, was no 
match for him”—for Sun Wing, of 
course. Wang got him in the end, 
in Potter's Yard, wherever that may 
be. An odd thing about these two 
fellow-readers is, perhaps, worthy 
of mention: a single glance shows 
pretty clearly that neither could 
have read these works as a school- 
hoy. The explanation is, I imagine, 
that they bought the books as 
Christmas presents, perhaps for 
nephews or godsons, and, idly 
turning the pages, were caught in 
Captain Gilson’s web. 
T.8. Warr 








Laura Vining—Miss Muniet Paviow ; 


rrr we 
(The Day's Mischief 
Stephen Barlow—Mr. Ian Hunter 


Henry Vining—Mr. Water Frrzceracp ; Grace Barlow—Miss Catnertne Lacey 


AT THE PLAY 
Colombe (New) — The Day's Mischief (DuK® or York's) 


"WN our efforts to catch 
up with the enviable 
output of M. 
§ ANOUILH we are grow- 
ing accustomed to his 
philosophical astigmatism about 
young love: its beauty is lyrical, 
but it is also poignant, because, he 
keeps saying, it cannot last. A pro- 
found cynic about its durability, he 
is at the same time a poet who sees 
in its first raptures the summit of 
our happiness. Colombe is a simple 
story, told witi. acute theatrical 
skill, of a flower-girl’s awakening to 
gaiety and pleasure at the cost of 
her marriage with an upright boor. 
It has not the depth of “Point of 
Departure,” nor the cruel wit of 
“Ardéle,” nor the immediate magic 
of “Ring Round the Moon,” nor do 
the early acts amount to much more 
than a series of amusing turns ; but 
it leads up to an immensely effective 
scene in which Colombe, suddenly 
the toast of the Paris theatre, leaves 
her broken-hearted husband—and to 
a flashback to their first meeting 
where Awnovurtn sheds all his 
cynicism in one of those passages of 
high ecstasy of which he is a 
master. 
No producer could have handled 


JEAN 


this delicate material better than 
Mr. Perer Brook, but even he can- 


not have calculated on the fog which 


on the first night stole in from 
St. Martin’s Lane to add a hint of 
fantasy to the end of the play, 
which takes place on the empty 
stage of a theatre. The earlier scene 
in which we are up stage, facing an 
audience during a performance, is 
brilliantly managed and the funniest 
theatre-within-the-theatre I have 
ever seen. 

Mr. Dents CANNAN’s adaptation 
seems excellent. There is only one 
weakness in a cast of exceptional 
strength, the choice of Miss Yvonne 
Arnaup for the greedy, worldly, 
tyrannical old actress who wilfully 
ruins her son’s blissful marriage 
with Colombe by launching her 
among all the shady dressing- 
room excitements of Paris, 1900. 
For such old horrors we now have an 
unpleasant word, and Miss ARNAUD, 
whose great talent is essentially a 
kindly one, cannot live down to it. 
Miss Joyce REepDMAN is altogether 
charming as Colombe, and Mr. 
MicHak. GouGu gives an extremely 
able account of the impossible hus- 
band. The evening abounds in rich 
sketches of character, by Mr. Extor 
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MaxkeuamM (full marks), Miss Rosa- 
LinD Atkinson, Mr. Davip Horne, 
Mr. Laurence Natsmitrx and Mr. 
Esmt Percy. 


In The Day’s Mischief I don’t 
think Miss Lxestey Srorm has 
written nearly so good a play as she 
did in “Black Chiffon.” The storm is 
in too fragile a teacup. Melodrama 
about the tragic results of an 
innocent flirtation between a pro- 
vincial headmaster and a pupil, it 
gripped me only intermittently. Too 
much appears contrived; neuroses 
are laid on too thickly to be quite 
convincing. Mr. Ian HunTER seems 
to come from something prosperous 
in London rather than from a remote 
school, while the girl, whom Miss 
Morire. Paviow endows with burn- 
ing sincerity, doesn’t appear the 
kind to shatter devcted parents 
thoughtlessly. For all that, there 
are fine moments, and sound acting 
by Miss CatnHertne Lacey, Miss 
Beatrix LEHMANN, and Miss Nuna 
Davey. 

The most successful character is 
the girl’s father, a battered, wise 
old journalist, beautifully played 
by Mr. Watrer Frrzceracp. 


Recommended 

Light fare: Two good intimate 
revues, in this order: The Lyric 
Revue (Globe), and Penny Plain 
(St. Martin’s). To Dorothy, a Son 
(Garrick). For crime-conscious 
children the best straight play is 
The White Sheep of the Family 
(Piccadilly). Ertc Keown 


| Colombe 
Colombe—Muss Joyce RepMan 
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AT THE BALLET 


Donald of the Burthens 
(Covent GaRDEN) 


HE new Massine ballet at Covent 
Garden, Donald of the Burthens, 
has (like all Massine ballets) a 
pronounced flavour of its own, yet 
somehow it does not linger in the 


mind. Long before one has walked 
out into Bow Street to see if it is 
raining it has become hard to recall 
the mood of it, or the sound of the 
music. The Ravel-Ashton Daphnis 
and Chloe, which followed the first 


performance of Donald of the 
Burthens, had all but obliterated the 
memory of it before we reached 
home. 

The leading réle in a Massine 
ballet usually bears so clearly the 
stamp of Massrnr’s personality that 
only he can do it full justice, but 
Donald of the Burthens has been 
created not for Massrvz himself but 
for ALEXANDER GRANT, and it fits 
him like a glove. The story is based 
on a Scottish legend, and Massinz 
has adapted the Scottish folk-dance 
idiom to give it. the required 
atmosphere just as he adapted the 
dances of Andalusia for The Three- 
Cornered Hat. He does not feel at 
home, however, in Scotland as he 
did in Spain, nor can he think and 
feel in Scots as he did in Spanish 
for his earlier masterpiece. Ballet 
proper is grafted on to sword dance, 
reel, and ensemble 4 I’ écossaise, but 


though the result is excellent enter- 
tainment the partnership is a shade 
uneasy.. The choreographer has 
the able assistance of a whole troop 
of full-blooded Scots—Ian Wuyre, 
who composed the cheerful score; 
Ropert Cotqunoun and Ropert 
MacBrype, who designed the décors 
and costumes; JoHN ARMSTRONG 
and Eima Tayior, who supervised 
the traditional steps; a _ piper, 
Anous MacAu.ay; and a singer, 
James Macruee, who sings a ditty 
in Gaelic about a farmer who heard 
of the arrival of a keg of whisky at 
his house and hastened home to find 
that all the local inhabitants had 
heard of it too. 

The story of the ballet has the 
characteristic mixture of simplicity, 
humour and grimness that one 
associates with legends from 
Northern lands, where Death in the 
form of famine, darkness, blizzard 
or savage seas is for ever jogging 
the elbow. Donald, a carrier of 
wood, one day while toiling along 
his way meets Death, who promises 
to set him on the road to fortune as 
a doctor on two conditions—that he 
shall not cheat the grave of its pre- 
destined victims, and that he should 
never pray. Death undertakes to 
stand at the head of the dying and 
at the feet of those destined to live 
so that Donald shall know whether 
to treat them or not; but if Donald 
breaks his side of the bargain he 
shall die. Donald prospers exceed- 
ingly, until one day he is called to 
the bedside of a King, at whose head 
Death is standing. He orders the 
bed to be turned. Death stalks 
round again to the King’s head, and 
Donald defies him again by ordering 
the bed to be turned once more. 
Death storms away in a great 
passion, and the King recovers amid 
much rejoicing. It seems as though 
Donald has escaped the penalty of 
breaking his bargain, but he seals 
his fate by teaching some children a 
prayer. Death at once claims him; 
and though everyone mourns him 
Death. (faithful to the rules of ballet 
construction) compels them to 
dance. 

So the ballet ends with Donald’s 
corpse being hoisted aloft to the 
accompaniment of a wake of piping, 
dancing and Gaelic song. 
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The part of Donald, a fantastic- 
ated character expressed in strange 
capers and vivid miming and dressed 
in a green kilt, is full of opportunities 
for ALEXANDER Grant. Death, 
brilliantly danced by Beryt Grey, 
is conceived in terms of ballet sur 
les pointes, with swift and menacing 
movements and demon-like postures. 
The need to differentiate Death 
choreographically from the rest is 
obvious; but the red demon cos- 
tume of fleshings which Miss Grey 
wears suggests the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, and is out of keeping with 
kilts, Celtic crosses, monoliths and 
medieval castle halls hewn from 
blocks of granite. A costume sug- 
gesting the dread impersonal forces 
of Nature as personified in ancient 
legend would harmonize better with 
the general stage picture and its 
cool, Northern colours. 

D.C. B. 


er 


SILVER LININGS 
t 


E were short of coal two winters 
ago— 
As three nice brand-new gas fires 
show; 
We were short of boiler-fuel twelve 
months sinee— 
As two immersion-heaters evince ; 
This year it’s worse—I understand 
Electric radiators are grand. 
Justi~ Ricnarpson 
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“Just our luck! 


“MPHERE’s something wrong with 

this sentence from the Evening 
News, isn’t there? ‘A log cabin in 
which Annie Oakley, the sharp- 
shooter whose story formed the 
basis for Annie Get Your Gun, has 
been bought by a descendant of 
Annie, to save it from destruction.’”’ 

“No verb. What they mean is 
a log cabin in which Annie Oakley 
lived.” 

“Of course. ‘A log cabin in 
which Annie Oakley, the sharp- 
shooter whose story formed the 
basis for Annie Get Your Gun, lived, 
has been bought by a descendant of 
Annie, to save it from destruction’!”’ 

“You can see now why they left 
out the verb. It’s too far from the 
subject.” 

“That's pure defeatism. There 
must be some way of handling the 
sentence without just leaving out 
the verb. What about ‘A log cabin 
in which Annie Oakley lived, the 


> SSA 


wt 


ANNIE OAKLEY’S CABIN 


sharpshooter whose story formed 
the basis for Annie Get Your Gun, 
has been bought by a descendant of 
Annie, to save it from destruction’ ?” 

“T hardly think that’s very 
much better. The only way you can 
make a job of it, I think, is to split 
the sentence up. ‘Annie Oakley, the 
sharpshooter whose story formed 
the basis for Annie Get Your Gun, 
lived in a log cabin. It has been 
bought by a descendant of Annie, 
to save it from destruction.’” 

“Tt isn’t news, that’s all, that 
Annie Oakley lived in a log cabin. 
The news is that the place has been 
bought. What do you think of ‘A 
descendant of Annie Oakley, the 
sharpshooter whose story formed 
the, basis for Annie Get Your Gun, 
has bought a log cabin in which she 
lived, to save it from destruction’ ?” 

“Tt doesn’t please me very 
much. I think we ought to start off 
with the log cabin. That’s the 
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They would take us alphabetically!” 


important thing in this story, not 
the descendant. ‘A log cabin has 
been bought by a descendant of 
Annie Oakley, the sharpshooter 
whose story formed the basis for 
Annie Get Your Gun, to save it from 
destruction. She used to live in it.’” 

“The descendant did?” 

“T see what you mean. It's 
difficult, isn’t it? ‘To save it from 
destruction, a descendant of Annie 
Oakley, the sharpshooter whose 
story formed the basis for Annie 
Get Your Gun, has bought a log 
cabin in which she lived.’” * 

“That’s better. But it has a 
dying fall. I’ve got it. Wait a 
minute. ‘A log cabin lived in by 
Anni) Oakley, the sharp-shooter 
whose story formed the basis for 
Annie Get Your Gun, has been 
bought by a descendant of Annie, 
to save it from destruction.’” 

“Good. Should I be interested ?” 

G. A. C. WrrnEeripGce 
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“ They're only machines, y know, inclined to be 
a bit temperamental at times...” 


EX LIBRIS 


HE books I used to borrow from fond and foolish 
friends— 
before the snows of yesteryear had fallen as yet; 
when beer was beer, 
when books were cheap, and cigarettes, 
and a five-pound note might meet one's debts 
on the sea-coast of Bohemia, a-wash with Schools and 
Trends— 
to-morrow and to-morrow I meant to send them home: 
resolves that took the primrose path. I took The Path 
to Rome. 


I borrowed Scott FitzGerald's The Beautiful and Damned 
with Prancing Nigger cheek by jowl upon my book- 
shelf jammed; 
I borrowed Carl van Vechten, I borrowed Java Head; 
I borrowed The Wild Party (but that I never read); 
I borrowed Joan and Peter (from Peter, or from Joan ?), 
I borrowed The White Peacock: 1 had no scruples, none. 
I borrowed Katherine Mansfield, I borrowed Gertrude 
Stein, # 
I borrowed The Envrmous Room, and lived u, it as 
mine. 
I borrowed, I, J, Claudius: my conscience destroyed, 
O Queen of Air and Darkness, I borrowed Sigmund 
Freud. 


Whose treasures went unplundered? Whose shelves 
were unbereft ? 

My bourgeois parents wondered I hac a crony left. 

It was not my intention bald piracy to wage, 

yet books I vowed I would restore 
returned to their home ports no more, 

and past my comprehension—and their owners’ [’ll 
engage— 

they found on my Bohemian shore a safe-bayed 
anchorage. 


Now, when new friends admire my cornucopia shelves 
and in their turn desire to plunder for themselves, 
with eordial invitation, with wave of Croesus-hand, 
“My friend,” I ery, “ my library is all at your 
command, 
to rummage, raid, and ravish these heaped-up riches 
stacked, 
to spoil on scale as lavish as ever Vandal sacked. 


From Westerns to Detection, my dear old Carian guest, 
the cream of my collection, the choicest and the best 
is yours, is yours at pleasure. Come, then, and take 
your fill. 
I but give back full measure. Return them when 
you will. 
You fancy Poems of Passion, gold-tooled on purple vair ! 
After the Spanish fashion ‘’Tis yours, my friend!’ I 
swear. 
Confessions and Impressions! (Beware the blenching 
cheek !) 
Bring it back to-morrow—or the middle of 
next week. 


Yes. 


Hull, Dell, and Glyn press to your heart, 
but honour bids me not to part 
with some few trifles here and there: 
The Childermass 1 cannot spare, 
Arabia Deserta, The Waste Land, Howanl’s End; 
and do not, please, 
take Ulysses— 


it is not mine to lend.” R. C. Scriven 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Biography : Direct and Indirect 
~—\ECENT critics, Mr. T. 8. Eliot and Miss 


R 


Dorothy Sayers among them, have rescued 
the reputation of Wilkie Collins from an 
undeserved slump, pointing out that at his 
best he was a master of plot and the father 
of the modern detective story. As his 
manuscripts show, he was no hack worker but a writer 
who took infinite pains to find the right word and chill 
his readers by carefully manipulated terrors that were 
all the more gripping for being credible, not wildly 
supernatural. A Victorian journalist summed them up 
well: ‘“‘the creepy effect, as of pounded ice dropped 
down the back.” 

Mr. Kenneth Robinson need not have apologized 
for incompleteness in the picture he gives of him in 
Wilkie Collins. There were no diaries, the letters were 
objective, and all the correspondence with Collins’ 
mistress, Caroline Graves, has disappeared. In many 
respects he was reserved, and Mr. Robinson has made 
honest use of the facts in a straightforward biography 
that tells us a good deal about a man who was 
remarkable in his friends as well as in himself. 

Chronic gout, for which a German doctor thought- 
fully prescribed ‘“‘all wines provided they are of the 
best vintages, and all cookery provided it is thoroughly 
good,” drove him to the use of laudanum in growing 
doses that in the end seriously affected bis work. He 
alternated between grim cures and the catholic epicur- 
eanism that found expression in a French cook, a passion 
for garlic and a private mill for black pepper with which 
he surprised less well equipped tables. In his tempera- 
ment there seems to have been an even sterner battle, 
between the puritanism inherited from his father, a 


“ 1 believe he’s standing on bis bead again.” 


sabbatarian R.A., and his naturally independent spirit. 
The puritanism triumphed in his later novels, imbuing 
them with a moral purpose that he was scarcely 
qualified to handle; but the independence showed in 
his association with Caroline and with Martha Rudd, 
by whom he had three children whom he acknowledged 
handsomely. More notably, it showed in his un- 
Victorian attitude to the contemporary theory that 
the prime duty of fiction was to leave the maiden 
cheek free from blushes. It was not that he wished 
to shock, but life stripped of life was not a true bill. 
“T do not accept young people as the ultimate court 
of appeal in English literature,” he said, and it was 
time somebody said it. He was also ahead of his 
period in his humane treatment of the servants in his 
books, which aroused stupendous protests from the 
heavier critics. 

Greatly successful, both in his novels and in the 
theatre, he comes out of it all as a human and likeable 
person, generous and socially unambitious (the garlic 
proved that) except in the way of lasting friendship. 
He knew most of the sizable fish in the literary swim, 
but Dickens best; for many years they worked and 
played together, and finally Collins drove in the third 
coach at Dickens’ funeral. Mr. Robinson insists that 
Dickens gained as much by Collins’ companionship as 
Collins gained from Dickens’ criticism. There seems 
little doubt that, in his life of Dickens, John Forster 
played down the closeness of their relationship for 
personal reasons. 

Very different in approach is Mr. Ronald Mason's 
The Spirit Above the Dust, a critical examination of 
Herman Melville. This is a very solemn study that 
makes somewhat large claims for its subject, whom it 
compares favourably—in respect of the slum-scene in. 
“Redburn”—with Dickens, de Maupassant, Balzac, 
Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot and Zola. Mr. Mason likes 
long words. When he wants to say that, as a founda- 
tion for the imaginative grandeurs of “Moby Dick,” 
Melville had first of all to tell us all about the methods 
and excitements of whaling, he writes: “Ii was there- 
fore his formidable task to communicate, by analysis 
and suggestion, to readers unfamiliar with the context, 
the profound imaginative significance to him of an 
unusual biological phenomenon and a highly specialized 
trade.” He is also a passionate sleuth of symbolism 
(a word that must occur a record number of times in 
his book) down a path characteristically blazed by 
D. H. Lawrence, who left it on record that he regarded 
“Moby Dick” as the “deepest blood-nature of the 
white race,” hunted down “by the maniacal fanaticism 
of our white mental consciousness’ —whatever that 
might mean. Behind the posies of Mr. Mason's style, 
however, lies an impressive critical intellect. He traces 
the whole development of a great and fascinating writer 
with considerable insight, heightening our appreciation of 
Melville’smind. Ofparticular interest, for example, is the 
passage dealing with the influence on him of a wholesale 
immersion in Shakespeare. Eric Kkown 
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Stendhal Unconcluded 

Those acquainted with the earlier adventures of 
Lucien Leuwen will remember the disconcerting inter- 
ruption of his courtship of Madame de Chasteller and 
his consequent flight from Nancy and his regiment. 
The Telegraph finds him in Paris, as private secretary 
to the Minister of the Interior, and Stendhal turns his 
coldly derisive eye from the fatuities of provincial 
legitimists to the turpitudes and stupidities of the 
politicians of the July Monarchy. Lucien, doing dirty 
jobs with ineffectual! distaste, still gives one the feeling 
that his author had not quite made up his mind about 
him, and it is his father, the lively and cynical banker, 
who is really the moving spirit of this volume. He 
not only gets Lucien his office but propels him, for his 
own devious purposes, into a bogus and reluctant 
“grand passion.” Here is much mordant satire and a 
good deal of episodic entertainment, but the book, 
after all, remains a fragment. Madame de Chasteller, 
for instance, never makes her promised and artistically 
necessary reappearance. F. B. 


Tarzan de Tarascon 

The first volume of Mr. Roy Campbell’s auto- 
biography, Light on a Dark Horse, takes his highly- 
coloured career down to the beginnings of the Spanish 
Civil War. With a slapdash vividness it shows the 
author hunting in Natal, wrestling with bulls inSouthern 
France, engaged in life-and-death struggles with 
gigantic fish, smashing about in Bohemian London and 
dealing with Spanish ambushes like the Three 
Musketeers rolled into one. There is a certain im- 
maturity in the violence and pettiness of his references 
to people and politics. It is notable that Mr. 
Campbell stops boasting whenever he mentions his 
poetry, to. which his few references are sensible and 
over-modest. This is one of the most exhilaratingly 
eccentric autobiographies for years: being written by 
a man of genius, it is more than that. The naturalist’s 
eye and the poet’s ease of language combine to make 


the descriptions of places and wild life memorable. 
Mr. Campbell's illustrations have the qualities of his 
prose. B.C. G. P. 


Views of the Present State of Ireland 


It is interesting to contrast E. O. Hoppé’s enchant- 
ing photographs of Ireland, published in Berlin in the 
"twenties, with Portrait of Ireland, which is present-day 
character-studies with scenery thrown in. Mr. Adolf 
Morath’s handling of the camera is outstandingly 
competent—never were there such textures, from 
greasy hair to cumulus clouds. The collection is 
representative, but rather cruelly so, stressing the 
unhappy link between bog and Broadway which leaves 
Ireland at the moment a prey to two crudities, with 
her only mature civilization—that of Swift—wiped out 
instead of being incorporated. Undoubtedly this is 
what you see if you explore Ireland swiftly in a car 
with an eye for types and celebrities. The most 
attractive girl’s portrait in the book is that of a Dublin 


—— and the most interesting male a Dublin judge. 
H. P. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 

Wilkie Collins. Kenneth Robinson. (Bodley Head, 18/-) 
The Spirit Above the Dust. Ronald Mason. (John Lehmann, 

8/-) : 
The Telegraph: being the second book of Lucien 

Stendhal. Translated by H. L. R. Edwards, == 12/6) 
Light ona Dark Horse. Roy Campbell. (Hollis and Carter, 


18/ 
(Max Parrish, 30/-) 


) 
Portrait of Ireland. Adolf Morath. 


Other Recommended Books 
The Limits of Art: Poetry and Prose Chosen by Ancient 
and Modern Critics. Collected and edited by Huntington 
Cairns. (Routledge, 35/-) Thick (1,470 p; .) yet handsome, 
wieldy anthology of passages from the world’s literature, each 
accompanied by the opinion of some responsible critic who has 
d it the test of ite kind. The critics’ opinions 
tend to be too briefly and flatly quoted, but the collection is 

magnificent, useful and pleasing to 
Gun , Treason and Plot. Moira a ield. (Geoffrey Biles, 
9/6) Very well-made whodunit set o® theatrical London. 
Ingenuity of construction and speed of narrative heavily 
outweigh a slight woodenness in the characters and the writing. 
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ranmexo NEPTUNE 


SERIES TRANSFORMERS 


The reception accorded Parsweka’s 
Neptune Series since their intro- 
duction bas confirmed the belief that 
one of the major needs of the Elec- 
tronic Industry was for a smaller, 
At the first shiver, sneeze or lighter and more efficient transformer. 


snuffle, atvack it with the new bal- \ The Neptune series now supplies 
anced formula* which has taken the itil oad 
need. 





< from LESS aspirin ! Down comes the JWERMETICALLY ere ) 
temperature, up go your spirits: headache “ : \ MIGHER EFFICIENCY 
and shivers are quickly relieved. Taken in time ‘Anadin’ 
will stop many a cold developing—and will reduce the 
severity and duration of all colds. 








The first range of 
Transformers to be 
granted INTER- 
SERVICE TYPE 
APPROVAL (under 
RCS 214) 





nee ed tt tt pee C) PARMEKO ,/ LEICESTER 


—for gay dt relief g-~ lasts oa poo 7 Makers of Transformers for the Electronic and Electrical Industries . 
ter-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned remedies. 








of Redi 2Ce 


One iast piece of advice—all British 
tyres are good, and with reasonable care 
will give satisfactory service, but for 


complete freedom from tyre trouble and 
the longest mileage in safety it is possible 
wo obtain—fit INDIA, “The Finest 
Tyres Made.” 





the unique Harris Tweed — unique 
in the geographic 
environment of the 

Crofters who hand weave 

it in the Islands of the 

Outer Hebrides from virgin 
Scottish Wool— unique in 


%* Look for the mark on the cleth HariisTwed 
%* Look for the label on the garment 





Ileeued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 
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fFLEXIMOULD 
For Plaster 


WALL PLAQUES, 
FIGURES, GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, BOOK- 





Why TOSS AND TURN— 
wearing the worried look 
income “Weice for | of a troubled mind? Get 
—FLEXIMOULD— a good night’s rest—with 
Whastrated Leaflet to a night-cup of Allenburys 
D 0 K M LTD. Its gentle digestive action 
Dept. E draws off wakeful energy from 
167 VICTORIA ST. ats the brain—promoting really 


aaaee healthy sleep. D | b T 
iF You HAVE From Chemists & Grocers in tins 2/4 & 4/6 


es a ee 


James Walker the century-old jewellers with 
77 branches are open to purchase unwanted 
jewellery in large quantities. 

















015, 245, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON, 
8.W.16 Telephone: STReatham 2001 (10 lines) | 


an Ae 








MINT JELLY — Ve 
contains garden mint © 
*O.K’ 

FRUIT CHUTNEY 

















Catalogue 11.U 


— Hs 7 but the best 








The cooker every woman wants 
Available at your local Gas Showrooms 








invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR E 


ae . and get ° Income Tax 
ed -. 7 8 9} ys paid by 
Lifeboatmen volunteer their ° Society 
lives . . .. you can volunteer No expenses on investment or withdrawal 


a contribution ... Help them 
to carry on this voluntary work 


of saving lives by sending a con- GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
( 


@ Write for full porticulars : 
tribution however small. Estd. | 
ROYAL NATIONAL 22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
Branch Offices : 31, LINTON. ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX, aod 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 4. WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. DAY) 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.V.O., Assets: £2,000,000. Reserves: £66,000. 


V.0., Treasurer. 
cat A.D Raat ‘bows: MC. 2, os ARM eT A PS EN 


a 
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LD KING COAL 


must keep moving! 


ONCE COAL IS CUT it must be conveyed. 
In fact, next tocoal-cutting, coal convey- 
ing is the most important part in coal 
mining. The conditions under which 
conveyor-belts operate are very severe 
indeed. A Bostik Sealing Compound 
impervious to water has been produced 
tor the purpose of repairing these cuts. It 
wouldn’t strike the average person that 


% o 
There might well be a use for ot fr s k 


industrial Adhesives & Sealing Compounds in YOUR Business | 


| 
| 


an Industrial Sealing Compound could 
play such an important pert in coal 
mining. Perhaps it hadn’t occurred to 
you, that Bostik products of one grade 
or another might be the solution to 
an industrial sealing or adhesive prob- 

lem of your own. Bricf details to 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Ulverscroft Rd., 
Leicester, could be the turning point., 


The cheerful atmosphere in 
many a Board Room can be 
attributed to the considerable 
financial benefit derived from 
Remington Rand Mechanised 
Accounting. 

Control and direction are greatly 
facilitated because Directors can 
get vital and accurate informa- 
tion at a glance. 

Clerical and Office expenses are 
reduced because multiple tasks 
are combined in a single opera- 
tion; much detailed checking is 
eliminated and balancing is a 
simple matter ; peak periods are 
smoothed out and overtime 
obviated. 

It costs nothing to investigate the 
possibilities. Remington Rand 
maintain a staff of specially 


trained accountants, fully quali- 
fied to offer competent technical 
advice. They will gladly discuss 
accounting problems and draw 
up schemes to meet individual 
requirements. Surveys and advice 
are without obligation. 

Write REMINGTON RAND 
LIMITED, Accounting Machine 
Division (AM.59), I-19 New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1, or phone 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 











The car you want to stay in... 








It’s so pleasant to be in the driving seat of a Riley where you are master of exciting 
engine power, a steering system that is a sheer joy to handle and brakes that are 


: 
5 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
7 


always ready to turn surprise into complete safety. 
It’s so pleasant to handle this individually built car of distinctive character that 


100 b.p. 24 litre Saloon. 14 litre Saloon. you are always rather sorry to get out of it. 


“RILEY CARS,” 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Oxford and 4: Piccadilly, London, W.: 


London Showrooms : 
Nuffield Exports Ltd., 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas Business : 
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WHEN IT'S ‘ qsestien sed TIME... 


Is coming-in time 
going-home time ? 


It is only natural that, if there are fast and slow 
clocks about the premises, workers will tend to 
arrive by the slowest and leave by the fastest. 
Industry loses many millions of productive 
minutes every year through this time leakage 
alone. There is a simple answer. Accurate time 
must be clearly shown and sounded throughout 
the premises. T.R. Time Control does this, and 
much more, to eliminate time waste in industry 
and implant a wholesome sense of time values 
in the minds of everyone concerned. Time 
Recorders, Internal Broadcasting, Internal 
Telephones installed and maintained under 


guarantee by Telephone Rentals Ltd.—that’s 





T.R. Service. Spend a profitable moment now 


to write for full particulars. 


SERVI 
- speeds production 





TIME CONTROL for making man-hours more productive. 


INTERNAL BROADCASTING /or staff location, time signals, 
works relations, announcements and music. 


INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact. 





WRITE TO INF. P.7 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
$.W.7, OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—1I4 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 





H.F.42! 
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| “tea, | 
~~ The sun is warm 

| AGGIERS d 

| _—— in North Africa 

| Pr 


wy 
FLY THERE OVERNIGHT 


A 4-engine Air France aircraft is the magic carpet which whisks 
you overnight from winter fog to spring sunshine. Here 
colour and life await you. Such fascinating places as 
Marrakech, Algiers or Casablanca are ready, right now, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
to give you the winter holiday of a lifetime. Air France services leave 
London each evening arriving in North Africa next morning via 


-~ Paris. By leaving London a little earlier the tcaveller has 
/ 


) MO 


yt : R . 3 
AZ, y time for dinner or a show in Paris. Return fares are :— 


7 


Casablanca £64. 4.0. Marrakech £69. 0.0. Algiers £45. 17. 0. Tunis 
£47. 13. 0. For full details have a word with your Travel Agent 


or get in touch with 


AIR FRANCE 


LONDON: 52/4 Haymarket, S.W.! WHI 4455 - GLASGOW: 33 Renfield Street CEN 8054/6 
MANCHESTER : Sc. Peter's Sq. CEN 807! /2 - BIRMINGHAM: Air Terminal,Civic Centre MID S89 
AFi2 











LaNTIGEN ‘B’ isa dissolved Oral 





Thank you for the wonderful effects 
of Lantigen ‘B’. My wife was ill at 
Christmas withacute bronchitis. After 
trying other medicines a friend re- 
commended Lantigen ‘B’ and I am 
pleased to say she has completely 
recovered. 

AJ.W., London, S. « . 


ti dé aesth 





(One of th ds of 
which can be inspected). 








Vaccine specially prepared by skilled 
bacteriologists under medical direction. 
Taken like ordinary medicine, it stimu- 
lates vital tissue cells to produce anti- 
dotes to combat and neutralise germ 
poisons. Although LaNTIGEN ‘B’ costs 
one guinea per bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase 
Hs the eee works y- at oely a 
lew pence per day. a aflet from 
chemists or address below. 
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SCIENCE AND 
EVERYDAY THINGS 


be hianking cheveve al als lest 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Ripeness is all 


No conscientious poulterer would tell you to 
eat'a nice fresh pheasant. No more would any 
one at A.E.I. give you an X-ray tube to use 
before it had been properly seasoned. For that, 
they run it for a week—often at voltages so high 
that the electrodes all but melt. 

When this X-ray tube does come to be used, 
there’s a lively chance that the electrical 
generators on which it depends, as well as the 
cables and switchgear which feed it with current, 
were also made by one or other of the great 
companies which have come together 

to form A.E.1. 

The companies of A.E.I. make everything 
electrical, and make it in a very big way indeed. 





Ry 
ke 
be 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
Associated Electrical Industries 


Q \ . ai ie & L AW You have met the family :— 
“ The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Li % SURANCE SOCIETY Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


' 


20, LINCO, “* «NN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Lid 

International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 

Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 
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Are you sure? 


Are you sure which raincoat | 
is nearest to your idea of 
perfection in style, cut, finish 
and material? Before you make 
up your mind, see the Robert 
Hirst range... if ever there 
was a weather coat in which 
you could feel sure of yourself 
—this is it! 


Send for name of nearest Stockist to: 
ROBERT HIRST & Co. Ltd. 


Hammerain House, Hammerton Sc. Bradford 








Visit this British-owned hotel ow your Winter or} 
Summer Holiday. Facing the xck of Gibraltar} 
and reached by air in a day pine 

London, Hotel car meets aircraft at 

Gibraltar Airport. Europe's most 

Southern Hotel. 





Cotainable from Qualified Chemists everywhere! 





"J MAYFAIR’ 
'PRICES NOW REDUCED 
Send for Samples 


“Mayfair” Needleloom Carpeting is ideal for 
CLOSE CARPETING — inexpensively — 
Living Rooms, Bedrooms, Halls, Corridors, 
etc. It wears well and looks very 
we. cag BY of its special sprayed 
you need no underfelt. 
Easily cut for — lies flat, needs no 
Heather, Fawn, Brown, Red, 
Blue ust, Rose Pink: Grey 
In nine colours and four widths 

In two qualities: 
, Half thickness 2. Full thickness 
= per / ber 
From 7/ yard From 9 11 yard 

18” wide. 18” wide. 


Four widths: 18°, 27°, 36", 54”. 


Send \/- (returnable) for samples of the nine lovely colours 
MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. (Dept. 6G), 16, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4 


CAR PETING 


for 1951/52 








DEFENCE 


weapons of War. 








for Current Carrying in* 


For the saving of Peace we make 
A paradox but 
hard common sense nevertheless. 
| And it is hard common sense that 


dictates the adoption of Pyrotenax 
| eables—tough and virtually inde- 
| structible—as part of the electrical 


installations in so many arms 


factories. For they are utterly 


| reliable and help reduce 


| | ile time to a minimum. 


T, TROUBLE-FREE ELECT 


RIC CABLES FOR INDOOR ANC 


TDOOR WIRING 








ADAPTOPLA 


ADHESIVE WOUND DRESSINGS 
SUITABLE FOR ALL MINOR BURNS AND WOUNDS 


EUFLAVINE Gauze DRESSING 90 & I/60 PER TIN roncumsts 








ST 





A PRODUCT Ce 





CixsonGerrardcla Led. 





OLDBURY +: BIRMINGHAM. 





|| WHERE’S YOUR 


|NU-SWIFT? 


|| The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 





In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


HEN CINDERELLA left at 

midnight Prince Charming 

consoled himself with a KING SIX 
Cigar (1/9d. each). 

















| < 
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PAID UP SHARES 


TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
Further riots from the 
Secretar 
A. 43. GREEN, FCCS., F.LA.C. 
Established Since the Year 1859 
TOTAL ASSETS £000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


UDOR HO! 
58. mun STREET on 
Telephone : Maidenhead 3571-2 














REMOVALS 


HOULTS wn. 


LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
» N14 

Tel.: Paimers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE CARLISLE GLASGOW 


STORAGE 


























—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by seated CO, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTD. ELLAND YwuaKs 
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The selessnegs of rubber 


Rubber products are so much part of everyday life that one seldom stops to 
reflect that only a very small fraction of these consists of raw rubber. 
Raw rubber will stretch— but it won't snap back. It becomes hard and 
tough in cold weather but softens and becomes plastic at temperatures 

a little above normal. It * perishes’ when exposed to sun and air. 

It is the chemist who makes ‘ rubber’, as we know it, a practical 
possibility. Resilience, toughness, tenacity, durability and life 

all come from compounding with chemicals. 

The history of road speed records, for instance, is in 

large measure the history of the tyres that bore the 

chassis along ; and each new record was evidence 

of an advance in rubber chemistry. The useful- 

ness of rubber products has been increased 


over the years as rubber technology has 


Monsanto have been 


P co-operating closely 
rogressed. a 
preg s ; - a with the rubber industry 


for over 20 years, and their 


products are used in every 


category of manufacture of both 


natural and synthetic rubber. 


Rubber— so tantalisingly incomplete— 


is a challenge to man’s ingenuity. Look 


around and you will see on every side how 


successfully the challenge has been met... 


the chemist. 


UREKA and 


——— SANTOCURE 
Me i ten A / delayed-action accelerators 


for use with natural or 


A 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR synthetic rubber. 
/ RUBBER INCLUDE: FLECTOL-H 
/ 


antioxidant. 
/ 


/ TACKOL 


—_— ri softener. 
MONSANTO ~ 
CHEMTERTS - PLASTICS 


Pe 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 


by 











‘They found 1,200 
tons of me.... 


they didn’t know 
they had!’ 


says 


JACK SCRAP 





The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride in 


its good “* housekeeping "’ made a personal tour of his works 


in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues had made what 
they thought was a clean sweep. 

He found 1,200 tons of good 
scrap in the form of obsolete 
machinery, surplus stores, unused 
sidings, and miscellaneous equip- 
ment that hadn’t been thought of 
as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into steel 
we shan’t get the steel our in- 


Speed the 
SGRAP 
Speed 
the Steel 





dustries need. 
Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and collection. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 


| 
| 
| 


British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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: 06 =| have you any pumping 
anxieties ? 


°° Pumping used to 
f ee, bs aheadachs . 


. but it’s really what can be 

* done these days. For instance, foods, 
chemicals, paints, oils, fats, abrasives, latex, and 
bilge water are being successfully pumped by 


COMPRESSED AIR OPERATED 


British Patent No. 580792 
SATISFIED USERS INCLUDE:— 
Grant Bros. (Meat Canners) Ltd., Wm. P. Hartley 
Ltd., Leyland Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd. Limmer & 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd., John Mackintosh & 
Sons Ltd., Norfolk Canneries Ltd., Rolls Royce Ltd. 
Write for List 70f 


al Representative and Selling Agent: Conway Arnold, A.M.1. Mech.E.., 
(Bene A) 13 Sa Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W.1 Tel: itehall 2881/3 Ext. 12 








“I do this trip faster and safer—since I fitted 
John Bull tyres” 


“For fast and safe driving you need confi- 
dence in your tyres—the sort of confidence 
I’ve developed in these John Bull tyres. 
For road-grip, mileage and reliability, I’ve 
never seen their equal—that’s why it will 
be only John Bull for me from now on.” 


* WHY THE EXTRA RELIABILITY? 
Because John Bull are built to a more generous 


us to put more into the tyre itself. 


[JOHN BULL] 
ff 








THICKER e WIDER e SAFER 


MPA/4/51 
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WATERPROOF? 


yes, sir! 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF! 


oo 


K Waterproof Shoes are 

guaranteed to keep your feet dry 
however wet the weather. Your foot 
rests in a watertight inner compart- 
ment that repairs leave untouched. Made 
in Brown Zug by the Veldtschoen 
process, K Waterproof Shoes cost 115/-. 
Ask your nearest K Agent to show 

you them, also HARDKNOTT. the K 
Waterproof Shooting Boot, price 122/6. 


WATERPROOF 
SHOES 


@ FOR BOOKLET and nearest Agent's name write to 
K Shoe Makers, Advertising Dept. (D20), Kendal, 
Westmorland. 


Each day, Father motored his children to school 
And if they were late he would scold ’em, 

But, one chilly morning, he felt such a fool— 
He’d forgotten to order an OLDHAM. 


Battery with | 
POWER TO — 


OLDHAM & SON LTD + DENTON - MANCHESTER ~ ESTABLISHED 1865 


Contractors for every class of 
Building and Civil Engineering 


RECENT CONTRACTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


Gold Mine construction works 
Oil Refineries 

Harbour Works 

Roads and Sewers 

Housing Schemes 

Schools 

Television Station 


Power Stations 

Atomic Energy Establishment 
Steelworks 

Cement Works 

Factories 

Aerodromes and Airfields 
Opencast Coal 








JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Established in 1848 


London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 








Mp/xi2) 


A 
Tins 10d., 1/6 
and 5/- 
dark 


The highest standard of home hygiene is assured 
by the use of ‘Mansion,’ the fine Wax Polish which 
gives such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 
the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum. 


‘DARK MANSION’ 


CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD LONDON WA 


For woods use 
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Coventry Climax 


fork-lift trucks 


put production 


ne 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 Ibs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically. Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods ; and you will see 
how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased — forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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